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ABSTRACT 



fkls report focuses $;n one of the Blemeijtary and 
Secondary Education Act (ESEA) programs — Title III, ^theprogram' f or 
educational innpvation. As shown ^by studies arid reports, dealing with 

^the amount of involvement and participation of HQnpublic schdoJ. 
children in Titl^ III programs^ the general picture' of past 
performance is toleak. There ar<e notable exceptions, Ibut . nonpublic 
schools generally have not 4)e€n involved as equitable and effective 
participants in Title III programs. One reassn for this may^be ^hat 
many of the 'problems took a long time to surface. Title IIJ has been 
one of the lesser' known ^f the ESEA ♦programs, particularly -kt the 
local level. It has only been within the past. several years that 
strong voices, have been raised about the inequitable treatment under 

• Title III for children attending nonpublic schools. The J)ulk of this 
report presents Retails on the amount of- participation and'- 
involvement that have been reported in various studies, •/ 
recommendation^ for improveinent, th^ kindS/of arrangements and >j 
programs that ire working, happenings at the federal^and stateHlevei 

.that relate ±o nonpublip school participation, a profile of one 
stat^, and the regulations on participation as contained in Title IV 
of ESEA.V (Author/I^T) ^ ' * 
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OVfiRVlEW 



In passing the Elementary knd Secondary Edlication -Act of 1965 (ESEA) , 
Congress intended that nonpublic schools afe well as public school^' would 

benefit from the categorical aid ^rograms. JJow, 10 years later, Copgress J 

haa reaffirmed its intention "by including stronger provisions in* the Edu- 
cation Am^n*Bents of- 19^4. The reason: ^ongf^essional 'intent to bejiefit 
the children and ^teachers in private, nonprofit (nonpublic') schools as 
well as those in public schools has been thifi^rted under some of the fed- 
er^ aid programs. c- 

'\ This report fotuses on Only one of the ESEA programs — TJtle III, the 
program for educational .iijnovati on. As shown by studies and reports deal- 
ing Vitbl- the amount of involvement an^ participation of nonpublic school 
children in Title III ijrograiis, the genejai picture of past performance 
bleak. • . . \ 

\ . . - . 

There are notable ^Aeptions, hut nonpublic schools generally have 
not been*invplved as equitable and effective participants in Title III 
programs. Cpngress was^presente'd with testimony to this effect in 1969, ■ /, 
and witnesses fijour nonpublic schools tind, organizations reiterated this / */ 

view again in 1973. 'In addition, a survey for this report of nonpublic / 
school representatives on Title III State Advisory Councils reveals "min- 1 
imal involvement" in .many of the 30 states which responded. * ^ 

Why is this so? One ^reason .raa> b^ that many of the |p rob loms took 
a long time to surfacfe. Title Ml 'has been one of tfie lesser known of* 
the ESEA programs, j)articularly at t1?e loca^#;*»vel. It haff o^ly been 
within the past several years thap strong voices have been raised about 
the Inequitable treatment under Title III for children at tiding* nonpublic 
schools. . * ^ » ^ ** 

One such strong voice, that of the U.S. Ccftholiit Conference, brought 
, the problem to the attention of tne U.§. Congress. Ui 1969, Edward] 
D'AXefesio of the U.S. ' Catholic Conference, testifie^^that children Wid 
teachers from the nonpublic Schools were participating "equdflly and 
equitably" with their public sch'ool counterparts in only one ESEA program — 
' Title II (libraries and learning resources)".. He estimated that 9i5 per- 
. cent of the eligible children in the nonpublic sector were receivAg 
Title II benefits. ' ^ 4 ' ^ 

r . At the same^time, D'Alessio cited the problems that had Arisen betwee^i / ^ 
. pu^liq and nonpublic sectors in trying to administer ESEA, iiicluding the 

following: ^ ^ * / 

* - 
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Q Subordination of the nonpublic schools to the public schools. 

o Problem3 over placement of educational materials ar\d equipment 

in nonp\^^bIic schools. , ^ 

a Lack of communicati6n between the two sectors especially at tihe 

SEA (state education agency) level. - 
o Restrictive sta^e constjitutv*ns.. ^ 
o Mutual misunderstandiiqi^ of the purpose of ESEA. 
o* Utilization of tKe dual criterion of educational and economicsrt 

deprivation for 'selection of nonpublic schooT studfeats^ J 
o Noninvplvement cJf nonpuj^lic authorities in determining the/ nee^s 
• of efigible students attending their schools.^ 
o Lack of a "contact person" in the nonpublic sector.- • 
o Conflicting personalities. • ^ 

o Difference betweeji^ piX)grams as planned and agreed Upon and 

as implemented. . ^ . 

o Lack of opportunity for ev-aluation by the nonpublic school 

authorities^. i 
o Problems with scheduling^ and location of activiflfes. ' * * 
o Problems in defining attendance areas. / 
o Lack of'involvement of appropriate nonpublic school adrhini* 

strators in planning programs for which nonpublic S'chool 

clnldren are eligible. 



WHAT DID C6NGKESS INTEND? 

One of the key issiles that blocked passage of federal legislation to- 
aic^^elementary and secondary schools prior to 1965 was the fear of federal 
entatigiemeftt in the area of religion. The delicate issue was debated pro r 
and'cyi prior to the passage of the ESEA legislation. 

' • J Sen. Wayne Morse of Oregon s'^ught clarity of ^yhat was allo^^edor re- 
stricted by the J^irst Amendment to the Constitution, w^rich says> "Congress 
shall make no law respecting an est^^blishment of. religion or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof. ..." ' ^ 

Morse was advised by legal counsel to the Department of Health-, Edu- 
cation and Welfare tljat the Fi^rrff^Ajnendment "does not require government . 
to be Hostile to religj^n nor does it permit governmental discrimination 
against religious activity The objective is neutrality,'" HEW advised, 
"however difficult it may be to be oeutral or t6 determine what neutrality 
requires in relaticux^o particular factual situatiohs. " "\ 

' I I 

Congress had four intents in\pressihg for thef passage of ESEA, accord- 
ing to Jdhn F. Hughq's, the direc&r of ESEA Title I during its first fou^^ 
years. Jthey were: * ^ ' 

o Tq find a formula that would direct substantial federal funds'^ ^ 
to schools. . • . * ' 
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o To reflect the incidence of poverty. 



o To provide for the participation of private school children, 

<^ 

6 To ^ring together. the .various forces supporting education — forces 
that, "frequently/cancel each other out in terms of their lobbying, 
effectiveness." ^ , 

To accomplish these goals and to assure passage, the legislation had 



to be built on compromise. 



^It had to gain the support mainly of two 
groups: • the National Catholic Welfare Conference and the National Educa- 
tion Association, long ah opponent of granting federal aid to nonpublic 
schools. • ' 

John Gardner headed the task force that put together the proposed 
language of Tit^ itl. One of th^ task forceps recommendations was that 
Title III funds be allowed for institutions outside the traditional school ' 
building, or what the task force called "supplementary centers and services. 



malcinc 



. A key issue 'concerned the legality of making funds a.ailable to pri- 
vate schools 'for special education centers. Behind closed doors, an- y 
executive committee changed the wording in the Title III language to stip- 
ulate that the supplementary centers .coul^ not be run by private agencies. 
To appease the nonpublic school representatives, the. House Committee 
specified that nonpublic schpol teachers and children v^ere^to be allowed 
to participate in the progranis, which^would be under the control of the 
local education agencies. \^ 

r 

The legislation was pushed through the Congress with no amendments, ^ 
after compromise was reached .with the various education groups. Title I,* 
the c^egori<cal program that aids dis'advantaged children, held the key 
to passage of the entire package ot programs inc;luded' under ESEA because * 
il was based on the* "child benefit theory." Title I was intended to benefit 
disadvantaged children, whether they were in the publlb or the nonpublic 
schools. 

The "child benefit theory" had passed muster with the Supreme Court 
' in its 194? ruling in the case of Everson v. Board of Education of Ewinp 
Townsnlp, et al. In the case, a taxpayer named Everson challenged a local 
practice in Ewing Township of reimbursing parents for the fares their 
children paJ-d to ride on a public bus to a nonpublic school. The issue, 
EvVrson said, was separation of church and state'. The Court did'not agreft*. 
It said the state of New Jersey contributed nt^^^ney to the nonpublic 
(Catholic) schools involved and it ruled that cfhildren attending such 
.<-^hools could participate in the benefit- from services similar. to those * 
'already benefitting children who ^attended public schools. 

There are sha^p differences in the legal provisions on Title III 
compared with other categorical programs included under ESEA. Some of these 
differences account for the amount of participation by nonpublic school 
chiJ,dren. For one, Title III is not restricted to serving the poor or 



. disadvantaged child. Such a restriction, the arguments ran in Congres- 
sional committer sessions, would defeat the major purpose of this innovative 
portion of the legislation. Title ^11 grants are made on a competitive 
basis, unlike Title I which targets money on ''the basis of educational dis- 
advantage or Title ll, under which'' schools feceive moji'ey for books ands^' 
library materials based on enrollment. Under Title III, local school 
districts submit pro ject*^proposals on a competitive basis to the state 
education agency. 

Title III has probably been subject to more change in its provisions 
and in its identity than any othel:* ESEA categorical program — which may • 
account for why mafny nonpublic school adminiS'trators have, until recently, 
^teen largely un^Ware of its provisions. Even the legal name of the pro-- 
gram*, "Supplementary Centers and Services," does not reflect its true 
purpose. Under the original legislation for Title III, the federal govern^ 
ment administered the program to the local school districts., Within two 
years after passage of the legislation, however, the states were puslHjig 
for control of the program. With the strong backing of the chief state T 
school officers and the -National education Association, the .legislation 
was amended to allow the states to administer 75 percent of the funds 
alj^ocated for the program, starting in fiscal 1969. » 

The 1967 Amendments to the prograia also changed its emphasis. Sup- 
plementary centers 'and sep^ices were deemphasized and "innovative and 
exemplary programs" came into the limelight. Each state was required to 
submit a "state plan" to the U^S. Office of Education detailing how the 
program would be administered duri^z the fiscal year. 
^ . '^^^ 

The 1967 Amendments added a potentially potent requirement ^o the 
Title III legislation: "Persons broadly representative of the cultural 
and educational • resources of the area" wete to participate in the develop- 
ment of projects. Such persons, the legislation said, could be drawn from 
"state education agencies, institutions of higher education, nonprofit 
private schools, public and nonprofit private agencies such as libraries, 
* museums, musical and artisti(5 organizations, educational r§dio and tele- 
. vision .and other cultural and educational resources. These persons, «the 
Gommittee said, were to be involved in planning , ^atablishing and carrying 
out the program. 

In 1970, the Title III program w^s to undergo even further change as 
a result of the passage of the* Education Amendments of 1969. Title V-A of 
the National Defense Ecjlucation Act (guidance, counseling and testing) was 
consolidated with Title III. Eighty-five percent of the furtds-were to 
flow to the states, and 15 percent of the funds were set aside for the dis- 
cretionary use of the Commissioner to fund innovative and exemplary i>ro grams. 
The' Commissioner was charged with' providing for the participation of ^3x1- 
vate school childr-en in Title III programs in any st^ate that substantially 
_j failed or could not legally provide for such participation. 

* ■ ^ r\ 

\ 

• Under the antendments. Congress sought to protect the right of non- 
public school children to benefit rrom fe<^rally funded programs by making 



the state' education agency r sponsible for insuring participation and. 
involvement of the nonpiiblic schools at the local levels ^ . * 

However, various studies conducted in the next couple of years indi- 
cated minimal or weak involvement^ > 

^Two years after passage of the ainendments, the National Advisory 
Council on Supplementary Centers- and Services warned in its Annual Report 
to the president and the Congress that "several states are* not meeting 
the raquirements of Title III legislation" on the involvement d£ nonpublic 
school children in local projects. The National Advisory Council pointed 
out that nonpj^blic school officials in some states "have not been given 
an opportunity to.be involved in the planning and children have not b^en 
allowed to take part in the programs." The- Council included ayecommenda- 
tion that "the c'fiief state school officers take 'the necessary aXtion to 
insure the inclusion of nonpublic school children and teachers iia^ projects 
ill which tHey are eligible to participate," 

In that same year, 1971,^ . subject of aid to the nqppublic sch^ls 
was receiving considerable attention at high levels due to the closnig^ 
and consolidation of n/>npublic schools, particularly Catholic ^schools, 
as the dollar squeeze became 'more severe. President Nixon was advised on 
the situation by hij^ Panel *on Nonpublic Schopl Finance. "If declines (in 
nonpublic school enrollment) continue, pluralisnj in educatiqn will cease, 
parental options^i'll virtually terminate and public schoQ]|B will have 
tro absorb milliohs of American students. The greatest impact will be on 
some seven of our most populous states and on large urban centers, with 
especially grievous consequences for poor and lower middle-class families 
in racially changing neighborhoods whers the nearby nonpublic school is - 
an indispensable stabilizing factor. ^ < ^ 

"The socia"l and economic cos.ts to the nation are too high to bear 
when conjared to the lesser costs for effective public Intervention." 

.J. ^ • • ' . . ^ 

The Panel included among its major recommendations "the strict en- 
forcement of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act: §o all children 
received the f^ll benefits to which they are entitled." The Panel ad^d: 
"Because the c|-isis is most acutely felt by church- related schools, notably 
Roman Catholic, the Panel 'has fttven serious attentipn to the Constitutional 
issue. It is persuaded that although direct aid to nonpublic sdyools is^- 
prohibited, aid to parents and to children Vill pass mustex." 



THE STATE PLAN MANUAL GIVES DETAILS ON PARTICIPATION 



The State Pl5in Manual set forth ^he requirements on nonpublic school 
participation to be met by the state in administering Title III. In 
defining participation, for example, the State Plan Manual said tYiat "non- 
public school children are to be served m an equitable basis in all Title 1^1 



projects, incluJing those in the areas of guidance and. counseling, to the 
extent consistent with the number of children enroile<f in private noi\profit 
schools in the ^rea to be served whose educational needs are of the type 
provided by, the program or project. These children banefit from the pro- 
gram or prt>jects through direct participation, observation, visitation 
and dissemination of information." 
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provisions on paj^ticipation, as detailed in the State Plan, 
include the following: 

o The State Plan was to contain satisfactory assurance from the ( 
^ ' state education agency that it was making Title III grants only 
to local education agencies that were providing for e^^^tive 
participation of nonpublic school children. 

Private school representatives were to be asked if they wanted 
to participate in Title. Ill programs by the local education agency 
submitting the project proposal. 

Private sdiool representati\^ were "to ^e included in the local 
needs assessment and in the plann^'.ng of projects at the very begin- 
ning so that the needs of. private school children arof considered 
i?i conjunctional th the needs of public school children prior to ' 
the development of a proposal." ) 

i . 

The state was charged with monitoring each approved Title IJI project 
which involves private school children to "assure that it benefits 
t;'he same percentage of eligible private school childre n • • . as the 
-percentage of public school children benefitte,d' by the project." ^ 

"Provisions for serving private school children shall not inclucle^ 
payment of salaries to teachers of private schools except for 
services performed outside regular hours of duty and under public 
supervision and control, financing of the existing level of in- 
struction in private schools, the placement of equipment on pri- 
vate $chdol preMses other than .portable or mobile equii^ment which* 
'is capable of being removed from the premises each day, and the 
construction of facilities for .private schools." 

'ft' \ ' ' 

Whenever practicable," the Manual says, educational^^ervices shall 

be ^provided to private schoo^ children on publicly controlled 

premises. 

State education agencies were to require Ipcal education agencies 
to include in every project application information indicating:, 
the number of private schools atid of the children attending those * , 
schools in the are^serv^d by the project, "the existence of any 
factors which limit the appropriateness of the project for private 
school children,'^ how nonpublic school representatives were involved 
in developing the proj^ect proposal, the place and the manner in 
whicjjj private school children were to participate in the projett, 
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the differences, if any, in the kind aiid^extent of services'" to . ' _ 
be provided private school children as compared with "Jthose provided 
public school children. ^ ^ 

• *. 

o Private school teachers /*mayt receive payments with Title III funds 

for travel allowances, Wicheon expenses and similar costs when * 
attending appioved Title III inservice training." 

o A complaint procedure, was established wh^ch, if fully carried out, 
required the Commissioner to "bypass** ihe state in providing ap7 
. ^ propriate benefits to the eligible nonpublic school children. 

, o Grants were .to be^made onl/ to "a legally* constituted public local • 
educational agency , not to an individual private, school or pri- 
f" vate *nonprof it corporation." * . ' ^ 

9 • y 

What^happens, however, has led mar>t* nonpublic school administrators 
to the '^nclusion that the rules are not followed on the state or .local 
level. ' . - . ^ ' » 

The reasons for inadequate participation by nonpublic school children 
and teachers are varied. As 'indicated in interviews and t^stimoijy, the . 
reasons range from lack of knowledge of the legal provisions to fear of ^ * 
state constitutional provisions to sheer neglect and deliberate. "overlook- 
ing" of nonpublic^schools . On thd oth^r hand,' some nonpublic school spokes- 
men say their svchools have not been aggressive" enough or administratively 
strong enough to take a strong le^d themselves in getting J^nvolyed. 

In a few places, the question is less one of administrative avoidance 
than one of administrative Jielplessness. Legally, j|3^ministratiou-of Title III ^ 
programs for participants in public and nonpublic sAooll is the responsi- 
bility o£ the local education iagency (public s^ihool distritt). One-nra- V 
public school adiyiTiistratpr said he just didn't have the heart to ask public 
scjhool administrators to add to their ^ready impossible situation of trying 
to run a^notorfously bad big-city distiflet by t^ing on res^onsibili*ty ^f or ( 
serving nonpublic school children. ' ^ / ^ • 



Nonpi^ic school administrators say more frequently, hijwever, that' 
their \Probl^ in not being included in appropriate Title III programs 4s - 
due toNneglecfcsOr "overlook;Lng", on the patt of the public schools. 'As 
stated by Rev. mchdel O'Neill .in? the. Jan. 25, 1975 issue of America, the 
problem "is less one of bad will than of institutional psychology." Ac- 
cording to regulations governing admJbnistration of the program, nonpublic 
school officials are supposed to b^ involved in any j)ioposed project from 
the day that l^ie public school starts to design the (project in initial 
planning sessi^ons. What generally happen^ is detailed by Father O'Neill: 
"When the public school eHucator comes up with a Title III idea, be under- 
standably thinks primarily and /of ten .exclusively of his own clientele — 
public school students, teachers ^nd parents. -After working out the i^a 
in som^ detail, he comes to the final pioposal-writing stage and then 
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rewnibers that the private schools have, to be ihvglved." •Wyir.t. happens , 
' says Father 0/Neill aru£^man*y ot'ijer nonpublic school* ficimijaistrators , is • 
that the puWic school 'administrator may call the local nonpublic school 
and ask'if it wants- to be involvgfi in a Title III project; With no oppor- 
tunity to particioate^dn planning*, the aonpublic schools^ are often involved 
to a minimal degree — if at all — in tY\e project. 

Also included, in the report are recommendaliiGnss foi^ th^ improvement 
of particieation and ,involvement\ Manjr of the recommendations were made, 
by nonpublid school representatives on 'Title IJV Advisory Councils. In 
some ijistances, both the nonpublic school rep'i^e^entative a«d anc^her offi- 
cial from th^ state presented' their views 6n the gmount and degree of 
involvement in programs by the state's nonpublic schools. Some,times, bo€h 
parties gave a similai^ analysis\of conditions witlTdn fhe p»^ogram. In 
"other instances, stark difference's show -up. One representative reported 
that the involvement- of nonpu^^lic school children' was not gnl-y *Ve^k" but 
practically nonexistent, while' an official In the St ate ^Department of Eiiu-. 
cation reported that px^gram^ which successfully involv^ed public and' non- ■ 
public student s> were "too numerous to mention." ' \ 

The balance pf the report details th*e 4mount^ of .participation and 
, in^^®Jfvement .that have been reported .in varioi;^ studies, r'ecomjiendations 
for improvement, the k.inds of arrangements and programs that are working, 
happenings at the federal and state- level that relate 1;o nonpublic school 
participation, a profile of one stated and the regulations on participa- 
tion as contained in Title IV of ^ISEA. 
' ' * • ^ ' 

""the FUTURE: MORE INVOLVEMENT? * ' ' " * 

. - . ("-'^ • ■ ♦ " 

Although^ Title if I will no longer a categorical program linder 
the Education Amendments ori9T^'5 Congress ha^ , specif ied that iunbvatipn 
is to be a main thrust of the new Title IV consolidation ik: which if is 
included (Paj:t^C, "Educational Innovation ajid' Support ") . As^in 19^5, 
nonpublic school officials are once again pi Lng their hopes on^ESEA. 
Congressional intent," as specified^in the akendments to ESEA seems clear: 
JJonpublic school children and teachers ane to participate equitably in^ 
^he pi'ogr^s as specified in the law: Further, Congress believes such' ^ 
participation to be Constitutional.^ » * ' 
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WHO GOES m^THE fJoWPUBLI^J^CHOOLS? 



In 1970-71, 10 percent of the nation '-s schootNshildi^ were ^af tending 
nonpublic schools, according to Statistics of Nonpublic ElementaiV ^d 
Secondary Schools , published by the U.S. ^DepartmeklT of Health ,^di:catTbn 
and Welfare. In round numbers, 5. 1 .miJliorT chii^'-er were, enrofted in moro 
clftn 16,000 nonpublic schools, witti^ almost h » em located in. urban 
cities. ' 5 , 

Most of the a^tudent^^ere^^^Jt^nfJing schooll^ affiliated with one of 
the following religious^^groups: MpL^ist, Christian Reformed, Friends,. 
Jewish, f Lutheran, MetlVQdist, Presbyterian, Episcopal,^ Roman Catholic or 
Seventh-Day Adventist. As shown in the following table approximately* 
80 percent of the students were enrolled in Roman Catholic schools. 

Nonpublic SchooJ^Entoliraents By Religious Affiliation ^ 
1960-62, 1965-66, 1970-71 ^ , \ 





1960-62 


J 1065-66 


lt| 1-71 


Roman Catholic 


5,120,932 


' 5,481,325 


4,13A,299 


Lutheran 


151,476 


188,521 


200^914 


Seventh-Day Adventists 
Jewish 


58,048 


62,603 


53,527 


39,830 


^ 52,589 


\ 65,335 


ProJ^tant Episcopal 


30,516 


48,582 


73,393 


Christian Reformed 


39,964 


42 ,'2 75 


29,486 


Baptist 3*' 


16,574 . 


25,189 


35,098 


Friends 


8,814 


10,572 
5,622 


13,78^ 


Methodist 


4,882 


10 , 760 


Presbyjierian 


4,335 


4,766 


7,489 


Other 


-21.158 


41.458 


52.299 


Tota^ Church-Related 
Noc Church-Related 

Tutal Nonpublic 


5,456,529 
239.951 
.■),736,480 


5,963,502 
341.270 
6,304,772 


4,676,384 
467.674 
5,144,058 



NOTE: Statistics from National Center for Educational Statistics, 
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Trying to come up with accurate current <breakdcwhs of enr<^llment. by 
religious affiliation is (5bftaldered "cjiancy" at best, par^ctilarly for the 
religious-affiliat;ed schools <>ther -.than. Catholic ^nd for nevi private, 
community and alternative sct^ools. "We really don't have a 4^ta base for 

-private schools in the federal government and we don' t have continuing 

:inforlnation pB the population of tliese scTioods'i ttie numbe); of schools, 
the >enrolli gents , or the teachers," says Dwight Crum, USl3E'*Ss Director of 
Npnpublic Educational SeVvices. Furthp.rmore, HEW's practice of doing a 

* statistical report of ^the nonpublic schools every five years (such as ^he 
one mentioned abovfeX^se^^ms to have been ^abandoned. The last •report com- 
piled figures for 1970-71, which meaiis a new report should have been -done 

,for' the \l974-75 sAbol year. - Prospects ar^:^im for. that t<^ happen, how- 
evejr, ynless Con^res.s assigns the report, to one of, the education Research 



V 



^ , Cur^en^^rtfTf^rma^on i^^avail^able on the CatliW-i 

annual collectiiins an" 



c schools, due to the 



id compilation by ithe' N'^tional Catholic Educa- 
tional Association. NCEA reports^ Tof example, chat Catholic schools and 
Catholic school students were heavily '.con centrate4 in seven stat^s_45 
197^74: New Yorw/; 549,900 studertts; Penpylvania, 382 ,500 studq^itss 
lUinois, 334',0%^tudehts; California, 263,400 students; OTiio, 253,200 \ ^ 
students; New Je'fsey, 228,/>0ON9tu^ents; Michig^, 151,100 students. 

While these seven states accp^t ^or 60 percent of t^ total enrpll- 
ment of Catholic schools, another 'cev^n etiroll another 20 percent o£ thCs 
total. These states are Massachusetts^ Wisconsin, Missouri, Lquisian^a, 
Minnesota^ Indiana and I'exas. . ' ^ • 

Almost 55 percent of Catholic school stiidents are found in 20 diocesesj. 
Jhicago leads the list 4ith 234,7^ Catholic students, and San Francisco- 
takes last place among the 20 wftiTi48,100 students. In betjt/een are * 
Philadelphia, Brooklyn, New York, fos Angeles, Detroit, Newark, Boston, 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Rockville (Long Island, Ne<^ 
York), Milwaukee, Buffalo, Treniion, Ne\^^Orleans , Baltimore and B^. Paul- 
Minneapo]rt.s . ^ 



The number of Catholic schools dropped to 10,269 in 197.3-74 after 
an all-time jiigh of 13,205 qply ten years earlier, NCEA reports. The 
number of students atten ^ng Catholic schools also has dropped, from 
5.6 million* in 1961 to 3.6 million in ^973. <^ 

¥ 
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'HOW MUCH PARTKIP/VTION IW TITLE III? 



Trying to determine the amount and the decree of participation by 
nonpublic school children in Title III programs presents serious' diffi-* 
cialtiejf. ' In fiscal 1973, the states reported to USOE that more than ^ 
1.58 million nonpublic school students partricipated dire^afly or in- ^ 
directly in Title III programs. The total amount of partici^atiofi re- 
.ported by the states foi^ that year, for both public and.n£>np\i)3iic students, 
w'as 19.5 million students. Yet, USOE officiOKLs* express sWiojis doybts 
alxmt ^tb6 accuracy of tl:^ reports. They advise that The figures cannot 
be ^^tk^ at face value. 

V ■■ ' - 

^ ^"p^is is noi a newly recognized fact, however^; Back^in T>l;ie beginning 
of the program, John Kleffper, then a memberyof the National Mf^sory 



Couqcil, wa;rned: 

There is not a high correlation between *fact and report; when it ^» 
comers to nonpublic school partic^^ati^o^, at least r^ga^^ding my'- 
* experience. You need to know not onfy the numl^er of studentp who 
participated but also the amount of participation by each student. 

r 

What Cotistitutes Participation? 

"Dirpcjt Part >c^£at ion" is defined by USOE as fac>-to-face interaction 
of pupils and teacher^ designed to produce learning in a classroom, a center 
or mobile unit, or receiving other special services. v 



"Indirect Partiijipation". is not rfally defined; instead it is^ Illus- 
trated by a number of examples, indirect participation could include 
* visits to exhibits, demonstrations, museum displays; the use of materials* 
^ or equipment developed or purchased bj^ the project; attendance ac performanc 
of p^fkyB, s:,anphonies ; viewing television instruction in a school, a center 

or home; or p^ticipation in other similar activities. ^ 

t • * 

Each state must submit the number of nonpublic and public school 
participants in Title III projects in its Annual State Plan to USOE. 
USOE notes in the instructions, however, for preparing the State Plsch 
that "carefully prepared estimates are acceptalple." 
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REPORTS -AND. TESTTM(»iY- ON PARTI CI P ATI C»k 



To our , knowledge , there has been no . ^mpxehensive n^ionwi4e survey 
on the scope of parti cipatipn nonpublic scnool children in Tit-^e HI 
^rograujp. Information; is available only, in bits and pieces. Yet a con- • 
clarion can be drawn that participation is, for the most part, inadequate 
and inequitable. * V 

Following a^e Summaries of two studies that ha^e been presented in. 
testimory before Congressional pommittees, as well as additional testimony. 
'Also suiranarized are a survey on' invelveirent by the Lutheran Church-Missouri 
Synod, a doctoral dissertation on participation in tKe state" of North 
Carolina, and a survey conducted especially for this report. 

Stjidv by Reverend Charles Lafertv 

- ftev., ChcJrle>^^Certy conducted his research-* on. the question of non- 
public schood involvement in Titl^ III. at cfie request of the National 
Advisory Council on Supplementary Centers and Services.* His conclusions 
are.b^ed on responAeF from 37 percent 'of all Title III projects (ap- 
proxli^tely 544) ±u I'iJO. He reported the following: ' N^-^ 




^38.5 percent of the projects in 1970 had proportionate partic- 
ipation by nonpublic school children. 

15.1 percent had significantly lower participation by nonpublic 
sd)uol children than student populations in the project area 
ndicated as ;^roportional. ^ 

o 32 .6^- percent had no participation by nonpublic school children.' 

o 13.8 peccant j;ave no numerical data for either public or ncrf- 
public school children. ' - 

Father Laferty's iiajor iiifETtng, he said, was that one project in ^our 
showed a significant lack of participation by nonpublic school children. 

:/ 

Study by the Harvard Graduate Scjiool of Education 

To gain input on fhe impact of block grants and revenue sharing on 
nonpublic^ schools , r^saarcljers from the Harvard Graduate -SLefhool' of Ed^ca^ 
tion conducted a natijrail sWvey^ of Catholic diocesan school superinten- 
dents in October 1970 . Approximately 86 percent (132) of the 1.54 Catholic 
dioceses responded to li^-ie questions on par^ipipation of Catholic school 

children in Titles I, II and III. ^ 

^ * f 

When asked what percentage of the Eligible children in their diocese 
were participating ir Title III programs, the superintendents responded 
as follows: * • 

^ 12 percent re^^ orted no participation. 

\ 

\ 
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^ 111 percent reported that appijoximately 20 percent of the children were 
involVed Ixi Tit* le* III programs. 

^ \6 'percent reported that 20 to hO percent of tr*^ childrerf were 'involved 

^ 2 percent reported 100 percent of their children were t)a^ticipating in 
Title III 'pr*ograms ,^^^^ereas 22 percent reporte^ 100 percent eligibility 

. By contrast, percent of the Catholic dioceses reported tha^ IQO^' of 
the eligible- children were participating in Title IJ, and 3^ percent reported 
t^hat at least 80,^ of the chifftren were participating in Titlfe II. 

^ ^ Sixty-seven percent of those responding to thor-^uxv^ sard thera was poor 
implementa^ion Cf^itlp III in the^r diocese, with 27 percent calUng it -Igood'' 
and i6^pef*^ent, "excellent.^ By|contiast, U9 percent calle,d Title II implementa 
tiop ''ax(!^eilent" (7 percent did so t)h Title l), and U6 percent* called Title II 
implementation "good" (compared with ii7 percent for^Title l). 



Survey: Lutheran Church-Mi s^Bouri Synod • ^ ' ^ - 

Mor^ than one-third of the elementary schools (3U5 schools enrolling 
55,881 students) under the Lutheran Churih-Misso'urv-'Ss^T^^ tp^^ survey 

on the participation of Lutheran elementary, school ^^hi^dren federally funded 
programs- (Approximately, 1,300 elementary and seconc^ry schools were 
affiliated with the Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod in 1973, serving over 
165,000 students. The schools are located in many^^Jarts of th^ country and 
approximately '10 i^ercent o^ the pupils are non-white and nearly one-third are 
not members of the clWch body, according* to the organ iz at i^// s Secretary of 
Elementary and Secondary Schools, Al H. Senske. ) 

Tl^e results of the survey of the elementary schools do not indicate wide 
involvement in Title III programs. For example, 260 of the schools reported 
that none of their studeVits. or teachers had participate^ in an innovative prj/- 
ject during the 1973-7*^ .school year. The questionnaire used to gather the 
information did not ask, however, how many of the schools were located in, the ar 
of a local education agency that was operating a Title Illi project.. Twenty- 
three schools, involving 537 'Students and teachers, said they were involved 
in Title III proj^ts^ 

Administrators of 57 schools said their state educational agency had not 
provided a testing program which benefitted their students, while 22 said the . 
state did so ^ov them. The last question in the Lutheran Church survey asked 
if guidance and counseling services had been provided by the local education 
agency under a Title III program.>j Nineteen schools replied in the^ affirmative, 
176, i^^ the negative. 

A Report on North Caroliiia:^ Reverend Donald F. Staib ""x^ 

^ "My findings reveal a picture of nonpublic school participation that w^s 
far from adequate and gave little evidence that the hi^^^h hope:: (;f p «>:)lic and 
nonpublic school cooperatidh in ESEA TitJ.e ITI had been realized in the Stalie 
of North Carolina," concluded Reverend Donald F. Staib in his 1973 doctorai 
dissertatiofl. 
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Father St^ib basfed his concluMon on an exaniination of project pro- 
posals for 1969 and 1972, 'personal on-site evaluations during 1968-69, 
(jues tioffcaires to project director;^ and Catholic school principals, and 
on-3ite visits to four projects wUich were described in his dissertation. 
Fafher Staib has been a n^mbey of the North Carolina State Advisory Council 
on -Title III for ^i#c yejars, five of them as chairman. He has seven years' 
experience as a Cs^^tlioli^c high school administrator, four years' experience 
as superintendent of Catholic schools for the^ Raleigh Diocese. . 

Hie greatest proble^n to surface from his investigations. Father Staib 
reported^ /'w^ the lack of adequate planning for 'Title III projects and ' 
,the fact that nofipublic schj^l administrators rarely were involved in 
p3,anning beyond- t')e to^en level." He npte^, however, thab in conductii^^ 
his research ^he found a "residue ^f concern on the pVrt o^ i)Oth Catholic 
*princi*{>als and' publ ic officials, on both the statfe and local level, that 
some action heeded to be taken to offset the poor record of pasp years." 

. • » 

^Specifically, Fathec Staib fcuna only ]pwo Catholic schools ^that w'ere 
involved in Titld III prq^ects in fiscal 1972. During t^iat>e^, 38 project 
were* funded by the state, d2 of them located in^areas in «*dch there were 
19^ Catholic schools. In these districts, ei,gl>t'^of the fwelvfe project 
directors^ admitted' th^y had not invited the^onpub lie sch09l representatives 
to participate in plailjning sessions. ^ \ 

JVenty-five project directors told Fathei- Staib the State TitAe III 
staff had not discussed with them the possibility of involving the non- 
public schools the planning sessions ^o'rfthe projects. In ten of the 
twenty-five project area*?, moreover, there was a Catholic school.. 

The involvement of nonpublic sqhool chi ldren in North Carolina in 
Title III is^ still "weak,*" according to Father Staib, although he says 
there has been slightly more involvement "as a result of the insistence 
of the State Department of Education" in funding recent projects. 

A Word on the Hebrew Schools ^ • - \J 

Rjabbi Bernard Goldenberg, Associate Director of the National Society 
for Hebrev^ Day Schools^, is outspoken in his criticism of the lack of in- ^ 
volvement of children attending Hebrew schools in Title III projects. 
"The absence of innovative -practicer and supplementary centers for Jewish 
school childrep in (New York City) day schools has worked to the disad- 
vantage of the entire coimnynity," he told the House Subcommittee on Educa- 
tion in November 1969. ^ 

Rabbi Goldenberg r^iffirmed his' criticism in a January 1975 stateirtent 
he prepared for this repWj^ Speaking for over 400 schools^ 4^n 160 cities, 
with a student enrollment of approximately 80,000, Goldfenberg "^aid "the . 
major problem that nonpublic schools face in availing the^.selves of^^itle 
III benefits is the'ir dependence on the good graces of LEA officials. 

"in N^-v York City, where there are <5ome 400 .,000 nonpuhli.* schcil pupils 
he said, "representatives of tl e nonpublic scliool system find themselves in 

1*, 
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the t/osition of paupers who must wait submissively for a few crumbs l^rom 
the table of fhe pub 3 i*d^ school officialdom, Prop^als are formulated 
without any*serious 'effort to ^^etermine whether' there is an effective way 
iri which nonpublic 'school pupils can particripate • There is virtually no 
attempt to identify common needs s<3 that proposals can .be designed-with 
a reasonable measure of equity. • ^ ^ ' * 4_ 

"In practice/* Rabbi Goldenberg charge^<''*^tle III has become the 
privarte domain of the' public -school with both subtle and not-sp-^ubtle^ 
barriers to theWonpub-iTt\^chool populat^dhi. l^pless thejre is a legal 
requirement that TttHipublic School system^^e recognized as equal partners 
in Title III enterprises, this patent discrimination wLll persist with 
increjising frustration^ ar>d exasperations on the part of the( nonpublic 
school systems...." '( '.,' ^ ^ 

Congressional Testimony by the U.S. Cathot^ic Conference 

. As the executive agency of Ihe' fa^holic dshops of the United Stages, 
the U.S. Catholic Conference (USCC). is the agency Congress listens to 
regarding" the Catholit viewpoint on^legisLation, According to USCC, 
^ Title III has not>4one its patt in providing ec^uitable serv:(pes for^rfOT-* 
public school ^chifl-dr^n. i 

"Title III is a point* of very serious concern among Catholic schpol 
educators," testified Edward R. D^iylessio, USC^Vs'^Director of Elementary 

"We view the ptobl^em (of participation of Catholic scho61 children in 
Title III programs) as primarily adininistratJLve in nature at th6 lev^l of . 
the U.S. Of f ice- of Ejdi^cation as well as at the state and local 'educ^tdonal 
agency levels," D'Alessio stated. ^ ^ *' ^ 

USCC surveyed Catholic superintendents of schools on their opiwions 
of Title III. Seventy-seven percent of the 129 respondents said Title HI 
should be "legislatively strengthened" to provide for effective partici— ' 
pation on an equitable basis for nonpublic school children and teachers, 
D*Alessio told the Con'gressmen. "we4ve percent said Title III should be 
^/dropped and 8 percept concluded t ^at it should be allofwed to remaim as 
presently written, he added. / 

Additional testimony, mostly negative, was presented to the Committees 
by representatives of, nonnublic schools In various parts of the nation. 
Policing are example$ of^hat the Congressmen heard: 

« 

"in the Sti^^ of Texas," said Sister Caroleen Hensgen, superintendent 
of the. Dallas-Fort Worth Catholic schools, "Title III federal fuii/is have 
beep wedded to state funds to develop 20 educational regional centers. 
Salaries of the professionals are paid with government funds, while the 
equipment is supplied by state funds. Therefore, we (nonpublic school 
participants.) are able to make use of the exjpertise of the staff, hint un- 
able to* iise the rasources of the centers without a two dollar per papita 
cost to us because of earmarked funds." m 

15 
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* A aifferent' picture was pXesent^d by Msgr. Luger\^e Molloy, sectet^r^y ' 
or ecl\jcation tor the Brooklyn, New York, diocese. As the representativp of 

'aJ^ the dif ferenr nonpublic schools in ^^ew York City as welj as the Catholic 
scliools, iMonsigrior Holloy testified tjhat $78 million was speat in Title I 
programs in New tork Cit^ but\oniy $3 million ^4 ^percent) was used for 
nohpublic school children in poverty.' areas wherfe they comprised 14 p^Vcent 
of nhe totalf. And, he said, 1,5 percent' of^Title III funds -were spent 

,,oa 30 percent oi the children who attended nonpublic schools, while the 
otljer 98.5 percent -of the fUnds w^rei^ 3pent- on the other 70 percent qt 
York City's school population^/ » 

Nonpublic Sch(^ol Rgp res^fffatives Re^ogt 'Minimal' Involvement 

* • * • » 

i .^^.^^^8 this report, ^ the- National Advisory Council queried the non- 

public school representatives on the TiCle III state advisory cOuntiAs 
on tHe de'^ree of participation and involvement in Title III projects^fn 
their statp^. (The. list of iConpul^ic school representatives is included^ 
in the Appendix,) * ^ ^ 

. _ Ihe representatives were asked two specific qu^tions on the amount 
and deglree ^of involvement. The first question was: "in your view, which 
Word most closely describes the degree' of participation and involvemeat 
o2 the no;ipub3ic schools in Title ill projects in your state?"' Respondents 
^6 re asked to check one of the following: None; Weak; Minimal Involvement;^ 
Moderate • Involvement ; Good Involvement; Superior Involvemeir^ • j 

/ ' . • I / 

^ I I The second Question /asked: |. *In your view,' is the nonbubllc school 
Qdmmunity more invo"l:v(ed, leSs involved, or involved to abou^ the same* 
degrfe^v^^wFTen you joined the council?" 

^ Twelve of the ^30 nonpublic school representatives who responded to 
the query reported "miniinal^" involvement:^ six reported "good'' partici- 
pation and involvement; 7- reported either no involvement or weak involve- 
ment; one reported "moderate** involvement. * Three fetates reported that 
participation and involvement ranged from minimal to moderate to good, 
depending on th^ project ci the section of the state* 

Of prime interest are the comments from council members who indicate 
a change in the degree of involvement of the nonpublic schools due to 
their efforts as a council member. Some of the newcomers to the councils — 
those with two years* experience or less — as well as some of those who . 
have been council members for much longer periods of time feel that their 
efforts in representing the nonpublic school interests aie paying off, 

Arizona : Sister Dorothy Ann Doyle reftprts there is more involvement since 
she joined the council five years a"go> "But she still describes it as "mini- 
mal," She not^s t):iat the directors of Title III projects in the state , 
'*began to realize that a nonptibii<, school council member was aware of 
their programs." * * 

Arkansas: Rev, WiJliam M. Beck, a member of the Council since it was 
'formed eight to nine years ago, s ;ys, "this advisoi7' council has vuore and 

/ 
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more emphasized to project directors the necessity for giving nont)ublic 
* schools an opportunity to'participate." ^ • ^ ^ 

- ' i 

Delaware ; William Kehoe/ who is assistant sup«irintendenX ^of the Wilmington 
^ Diocese as well as. a council member, says, "1 wear tw<? hats and push our 
principals to get involved in proposal developments,- even if, the public' 
schools 'fotget* to involve them." ^ 

Florida; Rev. Jerome E. Diffley^ reports good involvementf, about the same 
as' when he joined the council two years ago. * . . ^ 

Guam : Sister Berna^fette ProchJska reports good xffvolvement , adding That 
1,320 nonpublic scnool children were dirrctly involved in a testing pro- 
gram in 1973-7A. . . % ^ 

* 

^ Illinois ; M. P. Heller reports minimal involvement ^ vith no change since' 
he joined the council two years ago. 

Indira ; Rev. Jaine& F. Seculo^ says: "^It seem^ that since the LEA's 
control the managfemeqt of the prograip, it is difficult to find public school 
personnel who will make thef necessary effort for nonpublic school chilAren. 
Tliey^will make pians without asking nonpublic administrators and' then make 
theiri final ized progjram 'available.' to nonpublic schools if they wish to 
p^ryrcipatei If the nonpublic school Initiates a program, it must, clear 
the LEA and be financed, etc., through the LEA — a 'pain in the neck' to . 
LEA personnfcl." A ' . 

\ \ ; ' . \ ' . . — , 

KAtucky ; Jo3eph M. McGee reports fthat the Catholic schools in the state 
h^fe been more involved in the pasr two years. J "Other private schools have 
remained uninvolved, mostly by choice." 

V ^ - ^ \ ( 

Louisiana : Charles For tier reports thaS 3,500 nonpublic school children 
and 50,000 public school children were directly involved in Title III 
projects in 1973^4. ^ • 

Maine : Arthur Dexter reports involvement is minimal, but I have not been >^ 
involved for any length of time to have input." j 

Michigan : Although reporting minimal involvement, Msgr* H. Zerfk^sgeeV 
a change for the better for two reasons: "contiguous prodding on ray par;.,, 
and |*changes in ESEA." \^ 

Mississippi : . A one-year veteran of the Mississippi council. Sister Mary , 
Cyrena Harkins, backs up her claim of "weak" involvement with statistics* 
She say*s only 209 nonpublic school children, contrasted with 17,789 public 
school children, were directly involved in Title 111 -.programs during 
1973-74. 

Missouri : Msgr. Gerard L. Poelker, with eight years' service on the : 
Coupcil, sees a change for the better in Missouri's Title III programs. 
..."There is greater understanding on the part of the l4-member advisory . 
bcrard. The change of Missouri Commissioner of Education has been advanta- 
geous. My presence alone has afforded greater opportunity for gaining 

\ 
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knowledge by the other members of the advisory board and the State De- 
partment 5f Education Title III stfaff." ' - j > 

Montana ; Rev. John J.iMcCoy reports a considerable amount of closing 

of parochial schools ^tn his state^ which lessens the degree of involveioept 

in projects. In I974--75, he reports, 8,277 public schdol children and 

174 nonpublic school children were directly involved in Title III projects, 

Nebraska : Rev. Thpmas F. O'Brien, a council member *^r three years, says 
the amount of involvement depends on the school district. sincerely 
belie>|e," he says, "that there is mote involvement because w the strong 
support of other advisory council memberg and the state' Title III office." 

New Hampshire ; Sister JacquelineHHebert reports that ly) nonpublic school 
children were directly involved in Title III projefts in 1973-74. She 
adds: "Most of th^ Title III proiects are large planning grants or model 
grants and for thfe past four* years none of our schools has been in the 
areas where these grants iwere f unctioning. • . • We have closed so many ^ 
schools lately that the programs have been unable to help our children;.^. 
The (St^te) Title III Office doep set aside $30,000 for mioi-grants for 
teachers in any school. Just a^few of our nonpublic school teachers wrote^ 
up ^uch projects i^heref ore, one cannot blame fhe federal or state govern- 
ment for that fact." 

New Jersey ; Joseph R. Fittipaldi says "In certain locales, the amount of 
invol\ »ment ranges from none to good." In the 1972-73 school year, 50,704 
children frpm public schools ^d 1,71ft from nonpublic schools participated 
in Title III programs. He report« more involvement thai! when he joined 
the council three years ago for the foj^lowing reasons: (1) an active educa- 
tional program directed at both the public and nonpublic' sectors regar^ng 
rules, regulation* and the. law; <2) changes in the appliMtion to include 
specific (Questions relating to nonpublic school involvement; (3) providing 
the public schools with a list of the nonpublic ^.chools in tlieir area; and 
(4) providing the nonpublic schools with a list of requests for applica- 
tions by the public* schools, so the nonpublic school can take the initiative 
in making contact., 

New Mexico : Joan Gusinow, a member of the NeW Mexico council as well as 
a member of the Nonpublic School Task- Force for the State Department of 
Education, says involvement in l^er sta-te is weak, bi^ that the nonpubliyr 
school community is becoming more involved. 

New York : Sister Joan Arnold, who has served um. the council for three 
years reports that the nonpublic school cdmmunity is more involved"^than 
before she joined the council. "My attendance has been more re^gular at 
council mee^tings than was the attendance of my predecessor," she r^orts. 
"I think I- was able to make council members more aware cf the importances^^ 
ot involving nonpublic schools and they worked in various ways to increase 
that involvement." In 1973-74, Sister Joan re^rts, 67,570 public school 
children and 5,594 nonpublic school children were directly involved in 
Title III projects. 

North .Carolina ; Rev. Donald F. Stadb notes a slight increa^ in the in- 
volvement of the noifpublic school conmiunity "as a result of the insistence 
of the State Department when funding the current projects." 



North Dakota ; Revi Raytnond Aydt reports minimal involvement with no 
change in the two ^ars he has been a council mamber. He says, however, 
there is no problem\n fhe stojiLe and that the State Department treats the 
public^and the nonpublic schools alike. 

UvlahomS- David Monahan, who has resigned the Oklahoma council to be 
replaced by Siste^ Rose Clare Stieve, ret)orts that "perhaps 150" par^tici- 
pants 'f rom the nonpublic schools were involved in the state's Title III 
projects in*#1973-74 through teacher development activities^ 

Oregon ; Sister Laura Jean Remington reports na change in the minimal 
amount of involvement in the ye^ and a half she has been on'^t he-^ council X 
She Says 100 nonpublic school ^children and 16,000 public school children 
were directly involved in Title III projects in 1972-73. 

Pennsylvania : Rerv. Paul F. Curran reports good involvement, backed up 
by statistics; 884,000 public school children and 256,000 nonpublic 
school children were directfiy involved in Title III projects during 1973- 
74. He adds: "I believe chat my own long-continued and active involve- 
ment at the state^ level has heightened, awareness of nofipublic schools, 
their rights and their role and value within the total educational com- 
^munity." 

South Dakota : Sistei/ Faith ^itzmapuc^passed on the following figures from 
the State Title III dffice: 3,2^9 children from the public schocAs and 
274 children f rom fi^public schools were directly involyed in Titlle III 
programs in 1973/M. • 

Vermont ; Richard K. Lane, headmaster of Austia School for the'Deaf and 
a member of the Vermont council, reports the involvement pf 2,638 non- 
public school cKi^i^ren— afnk25,880 public schoo(l children in Title III 
projects duifing 1973. . ^ " , 

Washington : ^Sister Virginia McMonagle, a member of the ^Washington Title 
III council for three of its ei^ght years, reports "extremely weak" in- 
volv€!toent and pa^rticipation b)kthe nonpublic schools, although she does 
note a "slight improvement" sinte she joined the cpuncil. She adds that 
'45,000 nonpublic school child»a(n should iiave been Involved In Title III 
projects in 1973-74. t "Very I believe, were actually involved."- 

West Virginia ; Reverend Robert H. Vanstreet sees an improvement in the 
"minimal involvement" of nonpublic schools for two reasons: "At the s^ate 
level, the existence of nonpublic schools is equitably acknowledged and 
respected;" and "contacts at the local- level have been acknowledged at 
the state level." ^ 

Wyoming ^ Sister Mary Rachel Flynn reports minimal involvement, about the 
same as when she joined Xhe council two years ago. 
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In Summary 

The amount and degre^of involvement as reported in the foregoing 
studies isi for the most part poor. This is the picture that emerged from 
the two studies conducted at -the university level in 1970 by Father Laferty 
and the Harvard Graduate School ^of Education, Father Staib also found 
participation to be far from adequate when he combined his search for 
information for his doctoral dissertation with his activities as chair- 
•/ man of the Title III State Advisory Council. 

In addition, what has been reported to Congress and what the nqn- 
public school representatives on the State Advisory Councils reported to* ^ 
us on survey forms support the contention that involvement is for the 
most part spotty and^in need of vast improvelKTff , ^ 



I 
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C H'^A PTE R IV 



m\ IS PARTICIPATION POOR? 



The most frequent reason given by nonpublic school administrators 
for "poor" participation is "lack j/f involvement" in planning for th^ 
projects. They cite many 'additional reasons, however, that reveal prob- 
lems at the federal, state and local levels. ' 



THE LOCAL LEVEL ^ : 

^ The .""ocalMevel is "the scene of the action,'' in the word^ of one 
nonpublic- school administrator, and here .is where many of the>p^:oblemfi 
arise. Nonpublic school administrators charge they, are bein^ discrim- 
inated against; overlooked; counted as participants when they do not ^ 
even know of the axistence of the project; that they are at the mercy 
) of the differing local interpretations of federal and state laws and 
_ regulations; and, sometimes, that they are the victim^ of "gross dis~ 
fiShes ty , hypocrisy, insensitivity to the needs of private school children 
and general lack of imagination about all education." 

By contrast, where there are reports of "good participation" th^ 
re'ason is most oft6n quoted to be "a long tradition of cooperation between 
nonpublic and public education." A superintendent of a diocese in the 
Northeast section of the country told researchers from the Harvard / 
Graduate School of Education that, "good will is one of the chief factors 
i>i the successful participation of nonpublic schools in feierqjl programs. 
The law, like so many others, provides loopholes for persons v/ho lack 
this goodwill to^ * graciously * avoid the responsibilities of administer- / 
ing the law fairly." s . i 

. ^ . • , • \ 

Lack* oi^ Involvement in Planning 

The nonpublic school representative on the Montana State Title III 
Council details whaf^happens when the nonpubl^t: schools are not involve^ 
in. the initial planning for an innovative project: "Becaase ,of the > timing 
of applicatj-ons, applicants have a maximum of three months to prepa^re the 
application. Usually nonpublic schools are not brought into the picture 
until the last month and then are expected to provide information sucli 
as needs documentation and staffing patteuns. When this occurs, nonpublic 
school represeatatives usually acquiesce and decide not to actively par- 
ticipflfte in the project but rather to receivie project prepared materials 
and inservice training." 



J ^Sometimes, 
Ke&ioe, "the pub 
public school ii 



says Delaware nonpubli^a' school representative, William 
public school may * accidentally * forget to inolpde the non- 
public school in meetings, both planning and inservice.". 
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Rev. Thomas F. O'Brien of the. Nebraska State Council says the non- 
public schools fire not involved^in the initial planning because the 
tendency still ex,ists to think of public school children and then, maybe, 
to think of the nonpublic school children, instead of thinking of all 
childreii." ' \ . • 

A different problem is cite^i'by Jerome Porath, Government Coordinator 
for the Sc. Louis archdiocese. Porath says tKe biggest problem he sees 
IS for the nonpublic school administrators in a local area to get a com-^ 
plete hearing before the local board of education. "Unless we are dealing 
with a public school administrator who is interested in open discussion', 
we don't have a chance in getting our ideas considered." What we face 
sometimes, he adds, is" a public school staff member who "is on an ego ' ^ 
trip." The staff member wants his idea ^cepted^^as he has presented It, 
with no modifications. A ch'^ain of events then stakes over-, Porath potes. ^ 
The recommendation comes before the btjard of edW^tion; the board 'defers 
to fhe decision of the superintendent; and he in turn naturally backs the 
stay member. What we tieed, the St. Louis coorjlinator adds, is a hearing 
befc^e the board of education on the needs of the local nonpublic school 
chilo^n — before any decisions on proposals ar£ 4nade . ^ 

Programs that Are Not^ Suitable to NoQiSublic School Needs ' 

Tl^ Title* IIj: regulations state that nonpublic school studen^ts and 
t;eachers m^y participate in the local Title III project if they have 
similar need'^;. If the nonpublic sclicol administrators are "hot involved 
in planning, however, the chances of nonpublic school needs exactly match^ 
ing those of the public sciiool are considerably reduced. What happens, 
one Midweist superijitendent told t^e Harvard researchers, is that "nongyblic 
school needs, with 'rare exception ^^are neither assessed nor met." 

"The nature of some projects," says Arkansas nonpublic school repre-^ 
sentative William Beck, "is such that they can cfnly be carried out in 
public kchools. The time element, along wttti t^ransportation, maj^e it im- 
possible\for nonpublic students t?o go to a public ^school to participate 
in the projects." Louisiana nonpublic school representative Charles 
Fortier ascertains that "many of the academic programs do not* relatk to 
the needs of the nonpublic school students," therefore they are not in- 
cluded as participants. 

Communication and Interpretation 

Communication between public and nonpublic administrators and ac- 
curate interpretation of the laws, regulations, requirements and purposes 
of federal programs are lacking in some areas of the country. This can 
result in flagrant violations of the law, as reported by one Midwestern 
superintendent to the Harvard researchers. "Each local district may use ' 
its owii interpretation of involvement and identif icatipn of children, *S be 
said. "One area has rig-zagged the target area boundaries and left two 
Catholic sdiools on the fringes. Another has changed direction to preschool 
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and Fellow Through and Idft our schools with existing programs rather than> 
the expanded one. Two others have created centers and all of our children 
must referred Vhile their children- are automatically included because 
of previous, testing. Another district has gone into the training of aides 
who cannot go iuto our schools unless accompanied by^ the public school v 
teacher. Th^ aides inust leave when she leaves. * 

Nonpublic school reprejsentative J. Gusinow of New Mexico cite^ 
as a major impediment to involvement "the lack of information from the 
•state and^J-ifcal agencies (on fuitded projects) and the lack of information 
from federal agencies." And Michigan nonpublic school representative 
H. H. Zerfas charges that "adminiltrators of LEA's alle^, that they do 
not know of the requirement to include noripublic school students." 

" One No^heast nonpublic school administrator reportec^to the Harvard 
,reseai;u:hers ^that a ''restrictive atmosphere" has been cre^lfed at the local 
leyel due. to local interpretation of f^.deral guidelines. 

Rev. Michael O'Neill describes how one project director "communicated" 
his project to the nonpublic schools in his area. The project director 
claimed there were 11,000 nonpublic school students participating in the 
Washington State project. Upon checking. Father O'Neill found there were 
no nonpublic students participating in the project nor had any nonpublic 
school in the area been notified of the project's existence. In answer 
to questioning, the project director stated that a notice had been placed 
in the public school district's bulletin a year and a half before — that 
constituted "involvement." 



Al H. Senske, Secr^^ry of Elementary and Secondary Schools for the 
Lutherdn Church-Missouri Synod, told the House Subcommittee on lEducation 
^of the complaints he iiad heard from Lutheran administrators. An Iowa 
administrator told him, for example, that "communication with local ^public 
school, and federal officials is often slow and uncertain; the actual help 
is limited; the state-level directives have'^been extremely dictatorial; 
aqdno jmd^rom the public school sector seems to be interested in listen- 
^^g^^^^'^s^if^^^ California, Senske received thfe coiiQ)laint that ^public 
school^^MMIitendents, who have the responsibility and directives from 
state anS^JSeral agencies, are not seeking out Opportunities th help 
cjiildren in nonpublic schools." As a result, the Lutheran school adminis- 
trator told Senske, "ujrless the nonpublic school becomes a 'vociferous 
squeaky wheel' it Is- ignored " 



Other Restrictions 

^ 

,4hen Father Laferty asked project directors vho participated in his 
study why nonpublic school children were not involved in their projects, 
37 percent said there were no nonpublic schools in their area; 20 per^ 
cent said the project was df . Igned only for public schools. Seventeen 
percent cited "no nonpublic school interest" as the reason for noninvolve- 
ment, while only 4 percent said. they were restricted by state constitutions, 

\ 
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other problems had to do with legal restr5ctions regarding the partici- 
pation of /lonpublic school children, including the inability of nonpublic 
school children to share i.. Title IH projects during regular school hours, 
problems with leaving technical equipment on norpublic school property, 
the lack of compensation fo.r substitutes to allw nonpublic schoal person- 
nel to 'attend personnel training workshops. ^ 

Senske passe\ on to the Hoiose Subcommittee a conQ)laint from a Lutheran 
administrator whoVV)}?!^ equitable distribution, very difficult, particularly 
in large cities, ^^e local school board can change the rules regarding 
eligibility too easflly," the New York administrator told •Senske. 




Noninterest and Noncoromitment . of Nonpublic School Administrators. n 



Noninterest and noncommitment sometimes lead to noninvolvement. Sistei 
Joan Arnold, a nonpublic school representative on the .New York Advisory 
Council, says she found that ndninvolvement can sometimes be traced to 
lack of interest on the part of the nonpublic^ s,chool people. 

Father St^aib of the Nor'h Carolina Council says he found when he was 
doing research for his study that the Catholic schools were experiencing 
a high turnover rate in principals. Many of the principals "had no ex- 
perience in working with the public 3ch,ools nor knowledge of federally 
funded programs," and some Title III project directors were either unsure 
or noncommital on the subject of nonpublic school participation. Father • 
Staib gives two additional reasons for the rate of nonparticipation he 
found: (1) soms of the private schools in the state were^in noncompliance 
with Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of lyt ♦ and (2) unlike sgIi^ other' 
Catholic school offices around the country, the Raleigh (N.C.) Diocese 
could not afford to hire a full-tine person to help with federal programs 
after passage of ESEA in 1965 and to see that the nonpublic schools were 
equitably involved in the federal programs. 

PROBLEMS AT THE STATE LEVEL 



Inaccurate and Misleading Statistics 

North Carolina's Father Staib noted in his dissertaX:ion some defi- 
ciencies in the operation of Title III at the state level. He cites 
instances where appSrei»i:ly inaccurate and misleading statistics in project 
proposal forms were not corrected by state officials. In addition, he 
says the State Department of Public" Instruction did not require a wiritten 
evaluation in proposals on the participation of nonpublic scbpol stjidents. 
And, although he filled the dual role of State Advisory Council member 
and Catholic school superintt-ndent, he did not see projects (in whiah 
there was a possibility for nonpublic school involvement) until after they 
were funded. 
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The 'Posture' and 'Attitude' of the State Educational Agencies 



One Midwestern nonpu1)llc school administrator told th^ Harvard re- 
searchers that "the State Department claims It Is constitutionally free 
to operate any and all programs.... The problem Is to break the Depart- 
mtnt's administrative control because the state officer seeks out and 
works with his local public school counterpart and all we really get are 
smiles and handshakes." J 

'Another nonpublic school administrator told the same researchers 
that "because of the posture of the State Department of Education on pri- 
vate education, there is no positive effort on the part of the LEA's 
to see that private education receives equitable treatment." 

State Constitutional Restrictions 

The nonpublic school representatives from only two states — Missouri 
and Oklahoma — mentioned state and national Constituticnal issues as strong 
impediments to involvement. Gerard Poelker, Missouri's nonpublic ^^dfool 
representative, cited' "Missouri '» traditional ignoring the existetfce of 
the private sector and its identification of the public school with the 
'Protestant L^hic' even though this is in a dying stage." 

Sister Virginia McMonagle of Washington State pinpointed "the deep- 
seated misunderstanding oi;i the issue of church and state" as a strong 
impediment. 

State Administrative Practices 

The researchers who conducted the Harvard study in 1970 asked if 
the administrative arrangements under the state plan program approved for 
Title III in 1969 were better or worse with regard to^ th^ participation 
of nonpublic school children. Fifty-three percent of the respondents said 
the arrangement made no difference. • 

A nonpublic school administrator in the South' gave the researchers 
a different view. He said "more Catholic school children were included 
in Title III when it was a federal/local program and^the nonpublic schools 
were better info(ped on the programs. "Unj^er the state plan^^J^ogram," 
he maintaineS, "^o projects were no longer fundeci by Title III and we 
'.^re denied continuance in one. It Se^ms," he concluded, "that' the state 
plan reduced the Title III pro^grams available to Catholic school children." 

From the nonpublic school representatives in two"large states came ^ 
the view that the nonpublic schools viere not adequately involved partly 
because the State Department- of Education was using some of its Title III 
funds to "push pet- projects . " What happened in one of the states vas that 
the State Department of Education determined the statewide needs and local 
districts could apply for funds only if they could show similar needs. In 
this instance, said the state's nonpublic school representative, the local 
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districts were "much le- -^ inclined" to involve the nonpublic? schools when 
this happened. 



PROLiEMS AT THE NATIONAL LEVEL 



Legislation: The Key to Equitable* Particjipation 

Although local nonpublic school administrators attribute noninvolve- 
n^nt or minimal involveKent mainly to problems at the local and state 
levels their spokesmen at the national level tra^e the sources of the 
problems to the unclearlv defined legislative language and to the '"neutral" 



stance ol the U.S. Office of Education. "The nonpublic schools' • 
recourse has been federal actiop to ensure that the Congressional'TLntent 
of the law is carried out at the state and local level," Edward D'Alessio 



of the U.S. Catholic Conference testif:}.ed before Congressional sutuzommittees. 
"Our experience has taught us," he said, "that legislative languageMBlist 
be as free from misinteipret^tion as possible," 

(Note: usee's proposed, changes in the legislation, as well as the 
language contained in the regulations released oa March 12, 1975, 
are given later in this report.) 
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CHAPTER 



RECOMMENDATIONS FOR IMPROVEMENT 



••When you get right down to it, the whole success or -failure of par- 
tic^ation in these programs depends csji the attitude of the public and 
private school administrators." That opinion, as expressed by a USOE 
spokesman, is shared by some persons. Others contend, however, -that there 
are many things that can be done at the federal and state levels to make 
sure that what Congress intends really occurs at the local level, where ' 
the funds are spent. 

This chapter will focus on what is underway and what needs to be 
done tcf provide for the equitable participation of nonpublic school 
teachers and students in innovative programs funded under ESEA, Title 
III or Title IV. 

' ' , . ^' 

Include the Nonpublic School in Planning and Evaluation 

The recommendation that.isr cited mos^t often on how to improve the 
participation and involvementL of nonpublic school students and teachers 
is to ensure tha^ the local nOciEublic* school is involved in the planning 
of innovative projects from the earliest stages. 

"J 

This recommendation is made by nonpublic school admin iatrators and 
representatives as well as USOE's Title III staff. U.S. Commissioner of 
Education Terrel Rell put it this way in a Novemb^ 1974 Briefing Paper 
on Nonpublic Education: "The greatest opportunity for nonpublic school 
involvement is at the local ^level — at the planning stage, wheq^ the edu- 
cational needs of nonpublic school children are identified, and in the 
evaluation of the effectiveness of the program." 

Nonpublic school representatives on-the State Advisory Councils ^ 
agree with Bell but, in the words ^of Sister Faith Sitzmann of South Dakota: 
"More stringent requirements are needed" at the federal and s£fate level 
to make ^this happen. 

Edward D'Alessio of the U.S. Catholic Conference told the Senate ^ 
Subcommittee on Education that nonpublic school administrators shoiil(J 
be involved in "the total planning process" for innovative projects. He 
defined this process as including the following activities: 

1. determination of target areas / 

2. identification of target population / 

3. participation in needs assessment 

4. selection of eligible children 

5. consultation in program design 

6. involvement in program evaluation. 
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Allow the Nonpublic ^'011001^ yC Inil^iate Project Ideas 





\ 



Reverend Michael O'N^ll, a member of tbe National Advisory Council 
on Title III, says involvement in planning from the earliest stages is 
fine, but there's a bet^ber solution. Writing in lihe January 25, 1-975, 
issue of America., Father O'Neill, who is also 'sjiperintendent for the 
J Spokane, Washington, Diocese, suggests that private^ schools be allowed 
^ to initiate project iS^as of their own j|tnd to submit theiti through the . 
local public school district or* internlediat^ school distrir^t. "All ^the 
requirements would be met: the l^gal applicant would be the public 
e.lucation agency, projects personnel «(some of whom would come from 
the private schools) wouli be public schoo-l employees for that project, 
all material and equipment would remain ' public school property knd the * 
project'would operate in local public as well as private schools — pre- 
suming, of course, that the public "Schools wished to participate." 

lea's should set up a screening committee analogous to the State 
, Advisory Coimcil for the purposes of reviewing proposals initiated by 
J|t Jieachers and administrators in private schools and other cultural and 
educational institutions in the community as well as by public schools, 
he suggests. - "This screening committee could decide which project ideas 
were most worthy, assist in their further development and have the T,EA ^ 
submit them to the statue as LEA project applications .... Even if the 
local public school officials opted not to have their children participate ^ 
in the program, this should not' prevent the project from being submitted 
and funded." 

Another suggestion along this line is offered by Rev. Paul Curran, ^ 
the nonpublic school representative on the Pennsylvania State Advisory 
Council. He says a good idea originating within the nonpublic school 
sector should not die for want of support form thq local education agency. 
Jherefore% he suggests that nonpublic school authorities should be able 
to design a program and have the state education agency assume resp^ .ni- 
hility for it, if the local education agency is not interested. He 
maintains, however, that tne nonpublic scLool must keep the door /open to 
participation by the public schools at some lat r date, if they desire. 

Many nonpublic school administrators and representatives on State 
Advisory Councils recommend that the nonpublic school be allowed to offer 
a special component of a project when they cannot be involved in it exactly 
as it i^ written. Why is this necessary? As an example. Father Staib 
says one North Carolina project in reading was not suitable to the ireeds ^ 
of the local Catholic school students, but it would have been suitablS**^ 
with some slight modifications. ^^^^^^^ 



Nonpublic school representatives on state councils suggest thatth 
minigrantj/a competitive program offering small grants to classroom teachers 
in both the public and nonpublic schools of some states, has proved to 
be an effective means of using Title III to s^}^r innovative ideas io both 
school systems. * 
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James Seculoff, the nonpublic school representative on the Indiana 
council, suggests that LEA.^s be\ established for the nonpublic schools. 



Wha,t the S.tates Can Do 

The following recommendations for action by the state education 
agencies were made by the nonpublic school representatives*^on State Ad- 
visory Councils: 

o The state should provide workshops for nonpublic school personnel 
to make them aware of their rights and duties. — Robert Want.tr^et, 
West Virginia. 

o The State Advisory Board that recommends projects for fundinR 
should check on involvement in planning by the nonpublic school 
community. — Sister Virginia McMonagle,* Washington. . 

I ■ ^ ' . 

' Q The state should develop a systematic method of information dis- 
semination. — Sister Laura Jean Remington, » Oregon. 

o The state should-send a list of presently funded Title III pro- 
grams to all private schools. It should also fund* a full-time 
positiQn for a nonpublic school representative in the*State De- 
partmeiit of Education. — J. F.. Gusinow, New Mexico. • ^ 

o The state should establish active, on-going local .advisory coun- 
cils, which include representation from the area's nonpublic 
schools. The present lack of such councils "means that the as- 
sessed needs of the nonpublic school children ar*e not assessed 
when and it needs assessments are determined at th« local level." - 
— Thomas F. O'Brien, Nebraska. ' 

p^^When Title III projects are initiated by the state education 
^gency, nonpublic school representatives should be meaningfully 
involved in any initial planning. — Sister Joan Arnold, New York. 

o The state should provide funds to appropriate privatei school . 
chief administrators so they can inform local-level people on 
the regulations, the funding process and uhe projects themselves. 
— Thomas F. O'Brien, Nebraska. j 

Father Staib presents a number of recommendations iii his study for 
the improvement of practices at the state level. He says first of ajLl 
that the State* Title III staff should systematically explain to LEA offi- 
cials the need to involve nonpublic school pupils and teachers in planning. 
Advisory Councils should also be made aware of the i^ed for nonpublic 
school participation througn an annual'briefing, "preferably when ,r*ew mem- k 
bers are appointed." Formal project proposals should include a signed 
letter from appropriate nonpublic school administrators ascertaining their 
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involvement in planning and operating the project. Once projects get 
under way, he adds, the state education agency should carefully check 
statistics on proposal forms regarding "enrollment" and "persons served 
by the project," and the state monitoring team should be required to do 
a "bodycheck" of nonpublic schooj participants or confer directly with 
the nonpublic school administrators* 



Public and Nonpublic Schools Can Help Each Other 

Another recommendation, aimed at "easing the burden for both public 
and nonpublic school administrators," i3 offered ^y Monsignor Pierre 
Dumaine, superintendent of the San Francisco archdiocese. He recommends 
that nonpublic schools be allowed to deal direcitly with the county inter- 
mediate district instead of the local education agency* !ln the San Francis 
archdiocese, in which there are more than -131 Catholic schools, this would 
meanSthat Msgr, Dumaine could deal with four county intermediate districts 
instep of the 42 public school districts. Where there is a single* 
privat^*-school in a pUblic school 'district, Msgr. DunBine recommends that 
the county intermediate unit could I^Xthe mediator and the broker, bring- 
ing together the public school ^d the nonpublic school with similar needs. 

William Arensdorf , Title III consultant for the Nevada ^tate Depart- 
nt of Education, suggests that working relationships and involvement 
uld iii5)rove if local education agencies having nonp^iblic schools in 
eir areas would appoint *a coordinator 'or central administrator from , 
among the nonpublic schools who would act as spokesman for the schools. 
This way, Arensdorf says, the lopal education agencies would have a con- 
tact person with whom they could work. 

What Needs To Be Done at th^ National Level 

Following are recommendations for improvement at the national level, 
as offered by nonpublic school representatives: 

I 

o USOE should strongly encourage the chief state school officer to 
consult with appropriate private school officials in the state 
before appointing a nonpublic school representative to the State 
Advisory Council. "Sometimes people in state offices think that 
if they appoint a professor from a private college to a committee, 
private elementary and secondary schools will thereby be repre- 
sented adequately," Says Father O'Neill. "I*m afraid to say that 
nothing could be further from the truth." 

o USOE should establish a "definite office that would take care of 
the nonpublic school participation, especially in planning ajj^d 
implementation." — James Seculoff, nonpublic ochool represent?^tive 
in Indiana. 
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**The U»S» Office of Education must provide a 's|.gn-off* document 
for each innovative program, with the sanction being denial of 
funding.**— Michigan's H. H. Zerfas. 



o "A State Department of Ed'ication which fails to insure meaning- 
ful participation by private school people should be penalized," 
recommended several nonpublic school representative^ . 

• , i 

The regulations govemin'g innovative programs under Part C, Title 
fV, appeared in the Federal Register on March 12, 1975. They were open 

ifot comment for 30 da^ by the pMblic and for 45 days by the Congress. 
They cannot be considered final until revisions are made, if called for, 
based on the comments; Congress approves the revisions; and the regula- 

' tions a're once ag^in published in the Federal Register , 

The regulations, as they appear in the March 12 Register , quote 
extensively the legal language on nonpublic school participation that is 
contained in the law (P.L. 93-380). Earlier drafts of the regulations 
had included more of the interpretation of the law that was worked out 
by USOE program staff and nonpublic school representatives. Insiders 
at USOE say, however, that the March 12 version. ^?.f the regulations reflect 
the advioeof HEW's General (Jbunsel, i.e., to quote only the legal language 
iri the references to nonpublic school participation. 

Allowing are some of the recommendations that had been requested 
by nonpublic school representatives. These recommendations, they said, 
would have ^elped to avoid the same kind of "misinterpretation" of the 
Title IV regulations that had d^^^nrre'd under Title III: 



o That the State Educational Agency should require local educational 
agencies, as a' condition for approval of their application for 
funds ^ to demonstrate concrete evidence of consultation with 
"'appropriate" private school officials. The LEA application 
should also specify the number of nonpublic school pupils and the 
manner in which they will participate in the proposed programs, 
recommended USCC's Richard Duffy and Edward D'Alessio. 

o That funds- to be allocated to the local eciucational agency for 
services, materials and equipment for nonpub^lic school children 
should be based on ^ow .many such cljildren attend nonpublic 
elementary and secondary schools within the LEA's boundaries 
and not on how many children r-eside wijihin the boundaries. 

o That any technical assistance provided by the state educational 
agency for developing grants and proposals for Title Ill-type 
programs should insure that the requirements for nonpublic school 
participation are met, 

o Although the local educational a^en^y has c(^mpleto ^1 1 scret 1 ','n in 
appropriating funds under Title IV, its authority should be 
qualified by a statement requiring it to consult with the 
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appropriate nonpublic school officials. That statement, USCC's 
Duffy and D'Alessio contead, means that nonpublic school offi^ 
cials.must be involved in the "tvlal" planning of programs. 

\ 

o^ That the regulations should clearly specify that the needs' of ^ 
nonpublic school children do not haye to be similar t<? the needs 
of public school children and consequently, the services provided \ 
them. 

• } 

o That state education agencies .should establish proceduiTes for 
the State Advisory Council's annual. evaluation of Title IV pro- ^. 
grams. "Such evaluation procedure's sliould stipulate that al4 
projects fuTide.d should be evaluated yds to their effectiveness* ♦ 
in meeting the need^ of children, .^tneir compliance with the 
provisions calling for nonpublic school participation, and the 
nuDi)er of children served in both public and nonpublic schools." 

o ^That the regulations Should require separate persons to represent 
^ public and nonpublic elementary and Secondary schools on the State' 
Advisory Council, as indicated by the'Houee Coiamittee on Education 
and Labor. Further, the regulations "should specify that the 
SEA consult with repi^esentatives of the private%school sector 
before appointing a reprtdentative; of the pri vane schools.... 
The Regulations should stress (the) community naVure of the State 
Advisory Council and require thac a majority of rfs membership 
be composed of non-state employees," 

o That the SEA* s be. made legally responsible for providing for 

the "equitable participation of eligible nonpublic school children 
in Title IV programs" and insuring that "EEa's whose '^plications 
are app^i^ved actually provide services, materials and equipment 
for private school chl^ldren as described in those applications." 

o Th'at sea's may be liable for funds expended for a project in 
which there is a "substantial" failure in providing services for 
private school children. 

o That a uniform reporting and evaluating procedure be initiated. 
It should clearly indicate tfte quantity and quality of nonpublic 
school participation in authorized programs. 

o That the SEA be required to establish procedures whereby LEA's 
are prohibited from "concent ratl^if^* Title IV funds as to exclude 
or make ±% impossible to comply with the requirements of the law. 
^"If program funds are concentrate6*in sr'^h a way, some other 
arrangement, such as direct provision of the services by the 
Commissioner, must be made." 

o That the regulations should require stat(!S to establish procedures 
to insure public control and supervision of the services, equip- 
ment and materials provided for the benefit of nonpublic school 
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Students and teachers "and that this be done In such a way as 
to allow for the provision of these services, equipment and ma- 
terials on nonpublic school premises when this the most ef- 
fective way to serve the needs of nonpublic school children, and 
teachers. 

That state provisions should allow, if necessary, for ^ontracting 
for services, equipment and materials .for the benefit of nonpublic 
school children and teachers with other appropriate public agencies, 
"The regulations should make it clear that nonpublic school ^ 
employees may be hire , by public agencies for the purpose of ptor 
vlding such services* Such employees would function under the 
control and suja^rvislon of the LEA," ^ 

That the regulations should "explain the implications of th^ 
bypass provision and indicate a slnqple administrative procedure 
whereby this can be used when necessary," 
C ^' 

That the regulatldhs shoijld specify that the LEA miat provide for 
the needs of nonpublic school children by a separate component 
under a Part C program (educational Innovation and support) if 
the needs of nonpublic school cHl^dren ^differ from the needs of 
public school children. 
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CHAPTER VI 



WHAT THE LAW PROVIDES; THE NEW REQULATIONS . 

This r^ort focuses on Title III of the Eipementary and Secondary 
Education Act, the portion of ESEA intended to bolster innovation at the 
''local level. Funds for innovation were never intended to be the private 
domain of the public school syste^n. Instead, students and teachers from 
private, nonprofit institutions were to be involved as participants, along, 
with the local public schools. The first Manual for Project Applicants 
spelled out the purposes of the program. It said Title III was designed 
to (Jevelop imaginative solutions to educational problems; to more effec- 
tively utilize research findings; and to create, design, and make intelligent 
use of supplementary centers and se'rvices. Innovation became the heart • 
of the program in 1967; it remains so today. ^ 

In mid 1974, Congress passed the Education Amendments of 1974; they 
were signed into law by President Ford as P.L. 93-380 in August 1974, 
Under the legislation, Congress crfeated a new Title IV, which consolidated 
seven former categorical programs into a single Title composed of two 
authorizations. Part B of Title IV — called libraries and Learning Resources — 
consolidates the former Title II (library resources). Title III -of the 
National Defense Education Act (instructiohal equipment and minor remodel- 
ing), and the guiikuice.and counseling portion of Title III. Under Part C — 
called Educational Innovation and Support — four programs are consolidated: 
ESEA Title III (the innovative portion), ESEA Title V (strengthening state 
departments of education). Section 808 of ESEA Tit?e VIII (dropout pre- 
vention), and Section 807 of ESEA Title VIII (nutrition and health programs). 

The legislat4.on^ specifies ttiat funds appropriated to carry out the 
two Parts of Title IV are, to be used only for the same purposes and for 
the funding of the same types of programs authorized under' the previous 
legislation. Thus, al'thoiugh Title III will cease to exist as a separate 
catiBgorical program. Congress has specified in the legislation that states, 
should fund innovative projects at* the local level with Part C appropriations. 

Under ESEA Title II, nonpublic schools received school library re- 
sources, textbooks and othet instructional materials. This thrust continues, 
under Part B of Title IV. For the first time, l|owever, nonpublic school 
children and teachers are' to benefit from those portions of the legislation 
authorizing equipment, materials and minor remodeling. 



^rt C of the program is still competitive, although Congress has 
specified -that the state eddcationaf agency is to pay particular attention 
and to help smaller, less abj.e school districts to develop and to operate 
programs. 
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The program will.be phased in, with^^% of t^he funds for all pur- 
poses included in the cons9lidation to be i)sed for the purposes of the 
consolidation irk^fi^al 1976 and 50% to b^^^used for the categorical piir- 
^pose. In, fiscal 1977, all funds authorized for spending m\ist be used 
for the consolidations. 

A State Advisory Council on Title IV i^'>authorized, starting in fis- 
cal 1976, and one of the stipulations for the council is that there i$ to 
^be at least one council Bftember who represents the state's nonpublic ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. 

Each state is required to submit an "annual program plan" which. spells 
out how it will administer the Title IV program in the fiscal y^ear. As 
part of the annual program plan, the chief' stifte school officer must sign , 
an assurance that the state will meet fhe leg^^slativ^: requitements on 
nonpublic school participation as spelled out in the law-(mainly in Section' 
406) and further explained ±^ the regulations on^the program. 

The most significant aspects of Part IV for the nonpublic schools 
concern the reqi|irements that: the "appropriate" nonpublic school offi- 
cials are to be consulted and involVed in planning 'in -all matters that 
relate to the participation of nonpublic school children in the Title IV 
program; the law details more clearly the complaint^ procedure and tjhe 
remedy to be used by the U.S. Commissioner to provide for benefits to the 
nonpublic schools in case of noncompliance by the local education agency^ 
pr the state education agency; and the law specifies that the state is 
not to fund any local education agency that does not follow the mandates 
of the law on nonpublic school paVticipatioii. 

Although the regulations do not specify that nonpublic schools are 
to be involved in needs assessment, per se, USOE suggests in its tentative 
guideline for administering the program (released in draft form in March 
1974) that: , 

"The st^te education agency, with the help of local educatim agencies 
should^identify those private school leaders, organizatibns, and 
schools which are the best sources of data concerning private schools. 
Information on private schools is necessary because of tne state 
education agency's responsibility for establishing funding criteria 
for the distribution of funds to local education agencies. Enroll- 
ment data is needed for both Part B and Part C purposes. It will 
be neces.sary as well to identify for purposes of Part B the numbers 
or percentages of chil^dren in private schools whose education imposes 
a higher than average cost. .. ." 

"It is expected that state education agencies will develop state 
guidelines fdr local education agencies to use in working with pri- 
vate school officials.... The application (from the local education 
agency) must include" information on the manner and extent to which 

i 
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/ private school officials wetfe consulted with respect to ali 
matters, including planning, relating to the project." 

The USOE tentative guidelines also say that* the ''state education agen- 
cies must assure that private ffchdol <:hildren receive the Title IV benefits 
to which they are entitled by taking action -to provide Information to local 
education agencies concerning the organizational structure of private ' , 
schools in the state^. Representatives of local education agencies and of 
private schools should be informed concerning the eligibility of And pro- 
visions for participation by private school children in Title ^ programs 
and projects." . 

As this report went to press, the regulations ;which explain Title IV 
of the Education Amendments of 1974 were still in "tentative" form. They 
were published in the Federal Register on March 12, 1975, and were open 
to comment' by the public for 30 days and by the; Congress for 45 days. 
Any substantive changes in the liegulations, as proposed in the comments, 
are subject to scrutiny of the Congregs.' * 

The final regull^tions are^not expected to be published in the Federal 
Register until mid-May or later. Nevertheless,, each state education agency 
has been requested to submit its "annual program plan" telling how it will 
administer the progranL td USOE by June' 5. At 'a| series- of mefitings^ held 
around the country in J^ch, \JSOE off iA.als rev!f.ewed the regulation* and 
issued tentative materials to guide states in -preparing annual program 
plane. They stressed to state officials that the law mupt be considered 
a^ the last word^ while the iTegulations explaining the law and the tenta- 
tive materials issued by USOE officials are, by necessity, subject to change. 

• Following is a ^ummary of the regulation^ that pertain to nonpublic 
school participation, as contained in the March 12 Federal Register . ♦ 
Readers should keep in mind (1^ that the' regulations are subject to change 
upon the recommendation of the public or the Congress and (2) reference 
^tehould be made to the law itself (P.L. 93-380) for specific Wording as 
well as the exact and complete provisions of Title IV. . .(The specific 
portions of t.L. 93^380 relating to Titl^ I\t are reproduced in the Appendix.) 

Assurance : lender the annual program plan, the chief state school 
officer must assure USOE that all the •requirements of Sec. 406 of the 

, legislation (relating to the participation of pupils and tea<^hers in pri- 
vate elementary schools)^will be met. He also mast assure USOE thit each 

^application. for ^assistance under Title IV submitted by an LEA shall (a) 
describer how the LEA will fulfill the requirements on nonpublic school 
participation and (b) contain inrformation on the foltowing: 

1. the number of private school children *n the school district of 

the LEA, V 

2. the number of private school chiMren to be served by the project 

and the basis on which such, children were selected ^ 

3. the manner in which and the extent to which appropri'ate private 
school officials were,-dnd will be cons.ulted , 
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4. the places at which and the times during which private school 

children will be served, \ ' / 

5. the differences, if any, in the kind ^d extent -of Services to 

be provided public and private school chi4dren and the reasons 
for such differences, 

6. the adjustments which the local educational agency has /made 

to assure that the average expenditure per child for private 
school children who receive benefits shall be ''equal" to those 
for public school children. Sec. 134.93 of the regulations 
» specify that the LEA shall adjust the average expenditure per 
. private school child if the needs of private school children 
with respeq^ to TffTe IV differ frouj^ the needs of public school 
children and if the actual cost per child ^ m^st the needs 
is greater or less than the cost to meet the needs of public 
school children. In any case, the purpose of any adjustments 
should be^ "to assure equitable participation of private school 
children 'j.R Title IV.." * 

If a statr> is prnhlhi ted-by^ la w o r by its co n s tituti o n £r < 

for the participation ot ronpublic school children, . the chief state school 
officer must include a certification to this etfe'it^ along with a written 
interpretation of the applicable law ,or Constitutional provision(8) . Tlie ^ 
certification must be issued by the State Attorney General. ^ 

Note: Reg. 134.9*5 requires the local education agency to "consL-.t" 
with the "appropriate private school officials" on all matters including 
planning, relating to the part1.cipation of nonpublic school children in- 
Title IV programs "prior to making any determinations or decisions affect- 
ing such . matters ." As the regulation is written, it does not define "con- \ 
suit" or what "planning" entails, but it , is important to realize that the 
regulation does apply to each and every* aspect carried in the section, in- 
cluding: determining which nonpublic school children wil^ benefit, what 
kinds of benefits, how the number of private school participants is detelr- 
mined by Qie LEA>~lidw~th e~provision will be met for "equar^^eaqpen^itures , 
how private school children are included in programs that are concentrated 
on a particular group, attendance area, or grade or age level; the infor- 
mation on. abnpub lie school children and participation given by the LEA to 
tate education agency in its project proposal; how and what Idnds of 
services will be provided by the state or the Commissioner if the LEA 
fails to comply with the provisions mandating nonpublic school participation. 

Distribution of funds : In the annual program plan, the state must 
specify the criteria it will use to distribute funds un^er Parts B and C. 
Under Part B , funds are to be distributed among local educational agencies 
according to enrollments In public and private schools, "except that 
substantial funds must be provided to (1) LEA's whos^ tax effort for edu- 
cation is substantially greater than the state average, but whose per-pupil 
expenditure is no greater than the state average; (2) LEA*s whith have 
the "greatest numbers or percentages of children whose education imposes 
a higher-than-average cost per child." 

Although Section 134.15 says the local education agency has complete 
discretion in how it will spend the P&rt B fdnds, that discretion is ^ 
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"subject to Section 406" which caJls for equitable participation by non- 
public school .children and teachers. Section 406 requires that the local 
education agency must corisult with the appropriate private school offi- 
cials. If the services, materials or equipment are not feasible or neces- 
sary, as determined during the consultation, the local education agency 
^ still must provide '^equitable" participation of private School children. 

- The needs ot the nonpublic school children do not have to match the 
ne-ids of the public school children*^ "If private schoof' needs are dif- 
ferent," bSOE advised, "the local education agency must provide the re- 
quested materials, equipnant or service^ to the nonpublic school in 
appropriate amounts." "Equal" benefits \are of greater importance than 
"equal" expenditures and "in sbme ca8es,\ unequal expenditures may result 
in equal benefits," USOE saysv \ 

■ I' ' ■ 

Under Part C > the criteria used by tpe atdte for the distribution 
of funds must be on an* "equitable" basis While recognizing the, competitive 
nature of grantsmaking. The criteria adopted by the state,- says USOE, 

mu s t tak e into consid e ration t ^ )articipation of children enrolled in 

private schools. Smaller disti 3, "these less able to compete," are to 
be provided assistance by the st* 3 education agency so they may have a 
chance to compete for funds under Part C. 

No te ; No guidance is provided in the legislation itself, in the 
legislative history, or in the regulations as to how a local education 
agency which does not receive funds under Title /'.V is to provide benefits 
tq^nonpublic school children under Title IV. 

Single Application ; The LEA is required under Reg. 134.37 toUnake 
a single application for funds under Part B and Part C. This means that 
both, parts must be sent to the state education agency at the same time. 
,It does not require the state education agency to make the grants for 
P art B and P ar*- C at t he same t i me, howe er^^ * 

Benefits : The LEA, according to Reg. 134-90, is to provide for the 
benefit of private school children "secular, neutral and norif deological 
services, materials and equipment" authorized ^nder Part B and Part C. 
This includes the repair, minor •remodeling or construction of* public school 
facilities as may be necessary for their provision/ The control of fundS^ 
under Title IV and the administration of and title to inaterials, equip- 
ment and property must remain with the public agency. 

Contrary to past practices undel Title III, materials do not have to 
be capable of being removed from the nonpublic school premises each night. 
Reg. 134.100 simply ^ays "personal property acquired under Title IV shall 
not become a part of the permanent structure of any private school and 
must be capable of being installed and removed without requiring remodeling 
of the premises." This regulation is based partially on a ruling in the 
case of Lemon v. Kurtzman . 

r 

Reg. 134.99 describes who may legally provide services under the act. 
There are two options: services may be provided by employees of a public 
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agency or through contract by the agency with a person, an association, 
agency or corporation '*who or which In the provision of such services" 
is independent^ of "such private school or of any relig4.ous organization." 

No segregation ; Reg. 134.1(5l states that^ public and nonpublic school 
children shall not 'be segregated in public facilities if that is where 
the project is carried out. 

Membership on the State Advisory Council : Regulation 134.50 requires 
the State to appoint separate persons to represent^ public and nonpublic 
elementary and secondary . chools on the State Advisory Council. The regu- 
lation also states that the State Advisory Council should, in addition 
to the minimum nine meDobers, include such other persons as necessary to 
make the council "broadly representative of the cultural and educational 
resources of the state and of tKe public/* 



Note: E^nployees of the State education agenrty are not excluded from 

mombcrsh ift^ i^e Council. U SOE ad v ised there "cuuld be real preblems" 

if the council were dominated by a person or persons' from the SEA. 

The duties and responsibilities of the State Advisory Council are 
given in Reg. 134.53, 134.55 and ]J}4.56. Some of the duties are "advisory" 
in nature; others are considered as "operational" functions. The second 
category — the operational* functions — are considered the most important 
by USOE. Two operati(5nal functions are emphasized: the annual evaluation 
of all title IV programs and projects for children "enrolled in public 
and private schools" and the annual jreport to 'be submitted by the Co'uncil 
to the U.S. Commissioner of Education.* At the time the regulations we .3 ; 
issued (March 12)', there was some puzzlement on what kind of evaluation 
Congress wanted and how the State Advisory Cofincil was to do it. It "could 
be" the intent of Congress to get an independent evaluation of the programs, 
a USOE sp okesman said bu t "there is really no reference in tbe Cong ressionfll 
hearings." Apparently, the states will have discretion in determining 
how the evaluation is to be done. A proposed guideline from USOE gives 
this advice: "The annual evaluation by the .advisory council of programs 
and projects assisted under Title IV might be facilitated by coordinating 
it with the required state education agency administrative monitoring of 
the projects." llie Advisory Council is also to evaluate how and how well 
the state education agency spends the funds allotted for Parts B and C. 
USOE /suggests that the council evaluate, for example, the kinds of programs 
that are funded as well as the kinds of children and school districts in- 
cluded in the programs. 

- The annual report prepared by the Council is to cover its "activities, 
recommendations and evaluations" and must be submitted in its entirety 
to the Commissioner by the state education agency. It cannot be altered, 
although the state education agenc^y may submit an objection or counter 
statement to accompany the report, USOE says. 

The "advisory" functions of the council relate to the preparation ^ 
of the annual program plan, policy matters concerning the administration 
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of the plan, the development of crite^ria for distribution of the funds 
and the approval of applications ur^er Title IV, There is np specific 
vrequirement for the coancll to be/involved in actually approving the ap- 
plications fox funding. 

/ - -\ , 

The complaint procedure . Sec. 134.102, provides that any organiza- 
tion or individual may Tile ^1 written complaint on the operation of the 
Title ly program with the state education agency. The complaint, says 
the regulation, can re late to a ^^program or project that is being conducted 
or is being approved by ^the state education agency. As far as nonpublic 
school^ participation is 'concerned, the complaint would deal with whether 
or noX '"eligible priv t» school children" are receiving benefits "on an 
equitable basis." The state education agency must file a report with the • 
U.S. Commissioner of Education. within 60 days after receipt of the complaint. 
TKe agency must relate the nature of the conq)laint and the actions taken 
to resolve the matter. A copy of the lettei^must go to the individual 
/or organizat ion making the c omplaint. If the coiflplaint is not se ttled 
to the satisfaction of the individufiil or organization, the Commissioner 
or the state education agency within the 60-day period, the Commissioner 
is required to "review the matter and take appropriate action." 

If the state is prohibited by law from providing for private school 
children to participate in the Title IV programs, as required by the law, 
the Commissioner may waive the requirement. The state education agency 
shall not approve appli rations , however, until the Commissioner has done 
so. After the funds are granted, if the local education agency substantial ly 
fails to provide for the participation of nonpublic school children on an 
equitable basis', Reg. 134.105 says the state education agency may make 
arrangements for such participation "either directly or through contract." 
If the state education agency does not make satisfactory arrangement "with* 
in a reasonable period of time" (ass'umedly in consultation with the ap- 
propriate nonpufai^-scha ol officials), A t he state is ^prohibited from 
serving ^.onpublic school children, ^the Commissioner is charged with ar- 
ranging tor the provision of services, according to Reg. 134.106. 

When the state muse make arrangements for services to benefit non-* 
public school participants, the costs are paid out of the funds granted 
to the affected local education agency. When the Commissioner makes the 
arrangements for services, the cost is paid out of the "appropriate allot- 
ment of the state's Title IV f^ds." The payment is withheld from the 
state or local education agency until there is no longer any such failure 
to comply, the regulations say. Unlike the regulations on Title I, USOE 
advises, the Commissioner cannot waive the Title IV requirements for non- 
public school participation in districts where the state or local education 
agency has "substantially failed" to provide for such participation. This 
means that the local eoGcation agency would lose the Title IV funds that ^ 
would be necessary for the Commissiqpier to provide services to the nonpublic 
school participants. 
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Reg. 134.109, says the final actions by the .Commissioner are subject 
t^ the requirements set forth in ^the law, that is, that the Commissioner 
must give the state education agency and the local education agency "at 
least 60 days notice of his proposed action and an oppoytuni.ty for a hear- 
ing. If the state or local education agency is dissatisfied with the 
outcome of the hearing, it fliay file an appeal with the circuit court, 
asking ib/ review of the Commissioner's proposed action. The court has 
jurisdiction to affirm or set aside the action of the Commlssionera and . 
the final decision may be subject to review by the Suprene Court. 



\ 
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r V 
CHAPTER VII 



SOLUTIONS— WHAT SEEMS TO BE WORKING 



The Sign-Off Procedure 

In our survey of nonpublic school representatives, we asked what they 
saw as the strongest inqpetus to involvei&ent in their particular state. 
Several cited the introduction of the "sign-off" procedure, whicli requires 
the appropriate administrator of the local nonpublic school(s^ to "sign- 
off" on the project proposal before it is submitted to the state education 
agency for funding. In states where the procedure has been initiated, 
the appropriate nonpublic 'school administrator must sign off on a proposal 
even if the school's nonpublic, school children are not eligible or the 
school itself d oe s not wi s h to participate in the project -i — 



^ ■ • • . V 

An Active Person at the State Level 

^^^^^ , 

Many of the nonpublic' school' representatives cited the positive effect 
on involvement that resulted from their membership on and involvement in 
tl\e State Advisory Council. Individual representatives reported that their 
"prodding" and "concern" was getting through to the state education agency, 
the other members of the' council and to the local nonpublic school 
administrators . 

« 

Jerome Dlffley, of the Florida State Advisory Council, reported the 
strongest impetus to involvement in his state was "a very vigilant person 
working with the Florida Catholic Conference, specifically in regard^£o^ 
federal programs and participation gf nonpublic schooX children." The 
West Virginia nonpublic school representative, Robert H. Wanstreet, cited 
a state-level office with responsibility for assuring nonpublic school 
part ioipat ion in federal programs. 

Clearly, said North Carolina's Father Staib, "a 'bird-dog' is needed, 
almost full-time." He maintains that "letters, forms, phone calls, and 
state and federal paperwork do not get the task done." 

♦ 

The Bv^^s — The Weapon^of Last Report 

The quickest way ^o bring people around is 
to deny funds and that is what they should 
have -done in Missouri. That is what I think 
should be done in the local schools where 
that difficulty arises as well." 

^These words summed up the sentiment of Representative Albert Quie in 
March 1973 upon hearing the testimony of several witnesses from the State 
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of Missouri — the scene of a long impasse between the state's top education 
'officials and advocates of granting comparable benefits under Title I to 
nonpublic school children, s 

Title III was also a hot issue in the state, as described by the testi- 
mony of Louis DeFeo, general counsel for the Missouri Catholic Conference. 
He asserted before the Senate Subcommittee on Education ^in October 1973 
that Title III programs in Missouri had beer worse than Title I concerning ' 
participation by the state's nonpublic school children. 

• ' Consequently, a brief sketch of both the Title I and the Title III 
situation in Miss^ri is given below. 

Title I in Missouri; the, Berrera Case: The advocates of granting 
comparable benefits under Title I to Missouri's nonpublic school children 
told the House subcommittee that ESEA was. both "obstructed and frustrated 
as to the benefits flowing to nonpublic school children for two re^asons: 
(1) the st ate's commissione r^ of education and the board of e ducation re- 
fused to provide equitable benefits, and (2) USOE failed to fully enforce 
the laws and the regulations governing the program. » 

In the early days of ESEA, the Missouri State Board of Education 
aiiopted a guideline that expressly prohibited nonpublic school'children* 
from participation in Title I due to what they alleged to be state* con- 
stitutional limitations. Consequently, the State Department of Education 
would not allow personnel from the public schools to teach children from 
the ni^npubltt schools during regular school hours, either in public schools 
or in nonpublic schools. 

/ 

In January 1970, fhowever, Missouri's attorney general issued an offi- 
cial opinion that it vi'as not a violation of the state constitution to 
provide Title I personnel on nonpublic school premises. Nevertheless, the 

commissi oRej-fgtd-th^ sta te board stood firs. — In April r a cogplaint was 

taken to USOE, which called for an investigation of the Title I program 
in Missouri. One and one-half years later, USOE concluded that It had 
found large discrepancies in the per-pupil expenditures for pAblicJand non- 
public school children urfBer Title I. "While not an absolute criterion," 
USOE said in its report, "the comparison does provide an indication that 
private school children are not receiving a range 'and intensity of services 
which amount to genuine opportunity to participate" in Title I. 

Two years after USOE concluded its investigation, the situation in 
Missouri was unresolved. Subsequently, those on the side of the nonpublic 
schools went to Washington to testify before the House and Senate sub* 
committees on education. 

A suit was brought against Hubert Wheeler, the State Commissioner of 
Education, claiming basically that the state was not pr^-'iding nonpublic 
school chil ren with coinparable services under Title I. The Federal Dis- 
trict Court ruled that the state could constitutionally provide proportional 
dollar spending for the nonpublic school students, even though.the 
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instruction was offered after hours and In summer programs. The Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals reversed the District Court's ruling, holding that 
courses offered after hours and during the summer were not comparable 
to those offered in public schools during regular hours. The case then * 
went to the Supreme Court (Wheeler v, Barrera) , 

In 2n 8 - 0 decision, reached on June 10, 1974, the Supreme Court 
said it would not decide whether Title I "requires the assignment of pub- 
licly employed teachers to provide ijemedial instruction- during regular 
school hours on the premises of private schools attended by Title I 
eligible students." The Supreme Court backed the ruling of the Appeals 
Court that the state had failed to comply with Title I's domparabUity ^ 
requirement. The Coury'said further that neither it nor the Appeahi *Court 
should! decide whethe5^ssouri needed to provide public school teaches 
to instruct nonpublic school students on regular school tima. If such 
provision were contrary to state law, the Sup re ma Court held, the state 
and the local educational agency colild follow any of the following options: 
(1% they could approve a plan that did not require instruction for non- 
publie school childreii on their school's premises, substituting iristeaS 
any plan that conq)lied with ESEA's comparability requirenent; (2) they 

could change the entire pro g r am by eli mina ting InBt r uctltMi ok the premises 

of the public school and could resort "to other jneans such as neutral ^ 
sites or summer programs"' (3) they couTd ch6ose not to participate in 
the Title I program. 

While accepting! USOE's definition qf comparability, the Supreme Court* 
also added some interpretation of its own. "'Comparable' does not mean ' 
•identical,'" and "we do not read... the Act (ESEA) Itself, as ever re- 
quiring that identical services be provided in nonpublic schools," the 
Court said. It added: "Congress recognized that the needs of educationally 
deprived children attending nonpublic. schools might be different than those 
of similar children in public schools; it was also recognized that in 
some states certain programs for private and p arochial achoola wnuld he 
legally /impossible because of state constitutional restrictions, most 
notably in the church-state area. Title I was not intended to override 
these individualized state restrictions. Rather, the^e was a clear in- 
tention that the ^kssistance programs be designed on local levels so as to 
accommodate the restrictions." 

The Court noted that although nonpublic school children are entitled 
to comparable services under Title I, they are not entitled to any par- 
ticular form of service. "It is the role of the stateyfijk locrfl agencies, 
not of the federal courts, at least at this stage, to tormulate a suit- 
able plan." - ] 

Title III In Missouri: While the Title J Imbroglio was resolved in 
thetCQurts, the difficulties encountered in Title III projects in Missouri 
were resolved through a different mechanism — the bypass. 

Jerome Porath, Government Coordinator for the St. Louis Archdiocese, 
said in an interview for this report that nonpublic school representatives 
tried to work with the local school districts, the State Department of 
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Education and, "informally," with USOE in providing for the equitable 
participation of nonpublic school children in two Title III projects. 

USOE ad^dsed that the problem should be worked out at the state 
level, but ncr"accord could be reached. The nonpublic school representa- 
tives finally decided their efforts at both the state an^ local levels 
were fruitless -and therefore requested the Commissioner to use t^e 
bypass. 

"Formally requesting the bypass was the only way we could get the 
Commissioner to take action," says Porath. The State ignored one request 
by the Commissioner for tinformation on the^situation, and a second evoked 
a response that the state would provide bus transpoi;J:ation to nonpublic 
school children participating in the projects after school. No provision ^ 
was made to provide services to nonpublic school children during regular 
«^hours . ^ 

Under the bypass, CliIMKEL, an education lab in St. Louis, was given 
a contract to provid§ services to the nonpiiblic school children. Services 
actually began in FelJruary 1973, almost a year after the bypass had been 
requested. During the following school year, CEMREL provided services to 
nonpulilic school children in 15 Title III project areas because the state 
would not do so. Porath says the nonpublic schools have been well satis- 
fied with the services provided by CEMREL. But, he adds, "the bypass 
is forcing us not to work against it, but at least not to Work with, the 
public schools." 

The 'State Board of Education still maintains that, \inder the Missouri 
constitution, pu*blic school teachers cannot go into private schools to 
provide instruction during the regular school day. On September 20, 197^, 
the Director of Title III in the State Department of Education, s,ent public 

<^<^hn n1 supprintpnHentci ^ prinr^Tp fllg and ponnsel ors a m pmo regarding the de- . ^ 

velopment of new Title III project proposals for fiscal 1976. The memo said 
in part: "Projects which propose to develop 'systems,* provide inservice 
training, revise or renew curriculum, or provide other services not requiring 
the use of Title III paid personnel to provide direct instructional or suRr 
portive services to school aged children during the school day, pose few 
problems . . . and such projects will be encouraged." "I'm n'ot sure," 
Porat*h says, "that this is looking our for the best interest of kids in 
either public or nonpublic schools." , ^ 

The Missouri situation is far from settled. Porath says the State 

Board of Education has begun proceedings in state courts to try to prove 

that federal money becomes state money and, thereby, is subject to the 
restrictions and limitations of the state constitution. 
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At the national level, all parties (the Conf^ress , USOE, nonpublic 
school representatives) agree that the bypass is to be used as the weapon* 
of last resort. Nevertheless., the fact that a bypass provision has been 
added to Title T legislation under the Education Amendments of. 197^ and has^ 
been retained in the provisions for Title IV attests to its potential use, 
if absolutely necessary, in the future. Bypass is preferable, most 
parties agree, to a long drawn out court case such as Wheeler v. Berrera. 
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Ihe .Commissioner not only does noi want to invoke bypass at the drop 
of a complain^ but,U.n practical terirji,''he wfll not* do so. The procedure 
that wiM be followed, when USOE gets a complaint will go like this, ac- 
cording to Dwight Crum.; Ihe isrson in^^istigating the charge for the fed-^/ • 
eral government will to^ to the state as the first step. There, the / 
appropriate person will 1)e asked if the complaint is valid and what can ; 
bik done about it, if it i\. If the state program administrator says, fo^ ^ 
eAmple, that the school cKildren oi school district are not eligible, 
that will be the end of theVomplaint . " The same result is obtained if 
the state person says the local nonpufaiic school Chose no% to participate 
in the project or "signed ofAon it. "We relate this infoimation to the 
private School person mikih^ Jthe con^laint," says Crum. 

If the complaint is followed^^ up by other kinds of facts and informa- 
tion "which we didn't get from th4, state, then it's our responsibility 
to pur s ue i t furtlier," Crum states -,— Generally , he aays, "we do this th r ougli 
a program technician, the people who are knowledgeable about the particular 
Title," They in turn communicate with the person at the state level who 
is responsible for the administration of the Title. If necessary, the 
federal and the state person for the particular program go on site. The 
process continues — hopefully, until the complaint is resolved -satisfactorily 
and without the need to implement the bypass provision. 



' PROGRAMS, PRACTICES, STRATEGIES 

Several State Title III coordinators and nonpublic school administra- 
tors said in interviews for this report it would be presumptuous to include 
a l isting of "model" programs — that is, programs which ai^e "exemplary" in 
their attei^TsT or^^tuair practice of rnvolving the nonpublic schools in 
planning, ir^lementing and evaluating Title III projects. They also said 
a listing of exemplary programs would present a distorted picture of what 
they consider to be "minimal" involvement. 

Yet,' there are programs where local or state Title III staff menfcers 
have taken the initiative in involving the nonpublic schools. There are 
also many areas in which the public and ^he nonpublic schools have worked 
together amicably for many y6ars. These cannot be slighted*. There are 
additional^ strong reasons for including sample programs and particularly 
for indicating how relationships have been worked cut. In several in- 
stances, st^s taken by local and State Title III staff members have re- 
sulted in clearer guidelines from USOE. 

The following case studies and project descriptions were chosen be- 
cause they indicate current trends and practices of state and local Title 
III administrators. Some of ' the projects were included at the suggestion 
of Title III staff in USOE, , others due to suggestions from nonpublic school 
coordinators on state advisory councils. For example, descriptions are 
included of the steps taken ^y a state facilitator and by a deVeloper- 
dempnstrator, key roles in USOE*s Dissemination/Dt^usions Netwdrk. These 
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are the project^ funded with discretionary 'funds granted to the Commissioner^ 
of Education. As such, these are the programs in which USOE has the .most 
direct contact and control* 

The Title III program in Philadelphia is ^described because the city 
is frequently cited as opii^ in which the relationships between the public 
and nonpublic commui;iities are about the best in the country. Yet^ this 
is a change over the situation about four to five years ago. Additional 
descriptions are included of projects in Rhode Island and Louisiana and 
of one project in Cleveland, Ohio, which has cost vety little but con- 
tributed much to the area's Lutheran Memorial School". Project I-C-E is 
included because staff members of this Wisconsin environmental project 
have always encouraged nonpublic school participation for two reasons: 
(1) they were following the state guidelines jon Title III and (2) they 
believe all teachers should be teaching about the environment. T^ie final 
project included in this chapger describes a Title III project which seems 
to be changing the structure of teaching in the state of Arizona. ^Teach- 

o r s in both the public and the nonp u blic ochool o that have been involved 

in this fledgling but well-received project are equally enthusiastic about 
the results in' their schools. 



How A State Facilitator Provides 'Equal Opportunity^ * 

In Massachusetts, State "Facilitator David Crandall is setting what 
may be a precedent in the area of involvement of nonpublic school ^nildren 
in federally funded projects. As a Title III State Facilitator, Crandall 
is responsible for making educators in the entire staCS? aware of mo^elt 
validated projects and for helping them to adopt the project that meets 
the needs of their schools. 

In fulfilling their roles, State Facilitators usually inform the ^ 
publi^c schools in the^ state of their activities and then depen3 oh the 



public schools to tell or involve the nonpublic schools.. Crandall, how- 
ever, has decided to follow the more direct route of informing the nonpublic 
schools by making contact with them individually instead of letting the 
burden rest with the public schools or with the non^iblic schools' diocesan 
offices or state associations., 

Crandall's strategy is the following: He sends out "initial awareness 
packets" to the superintencients of public school districts and to build- 
ing principals of nonpublic schools. This year's packet contained brief 
descriptions' of 41 validated projects in areas as diverse as reading/ 
language\ Instructiom^ special education, administration,^ interdisciplinary 
programs^ and learning environments. 

Crandall says if he had not sent the information directly to the non- 
public school principals, it would have been up to the public school ad- 
ministrator to seek out and find his local nonpublic school counterpart in 
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order to ask them if they were interested- in a particular project. This 
method tends to limit the nonpublic school to the project chosen by the 
public school* Crandall ruled out contact through the nonpublic school 
agencies because the largest group — 1,200 Catholic schools-'-were grouped 
under only four administrative agencies or diocesan offices. This would 
have meant that the word may or may not have filtered down in time for the 
nonpublic school at the local level to express an interest in adopting 
one of the validated programs. Crandall simply short-circuited the process 
by going directly to the building principals of the nonpublic schools. 

USOE's Title lit office is now telling state facilitators they may 
follow either the type of strategy used by Crandall or the more commonly 
used method of informing the public schools and then letting them bear 
the responsiWlity for informing and involving the nonpublic schools in 
their plans for participation. 

Crandall says it's relatively easy to work with the nonpublic schools 

in his state because 'Wve been in existence for about five years and 
have worked with both the parochial and private schools in addition to the 
public schools." The earlier Titl6 III project directed by Crandall, 
the Network of Innovative Schools,' aimed at bringing together the public 
and Nonpublic schools in order to Improve education througjiout the state.' 

In an interview, Crandall reported that the mailing of initial aware- 
ness packets to the 1,200 nonpublic school princi|ials drew a response from 
approximately five percent of the schools, wxth additional requests for 
more information received by the project office somewhat later. Those 
who re^-ponded, from both the public and the nonpublic schools, received 
a det^J-led catalog on the 41 validated projects. 

Crandall's Diffusion Assistance Project, its official name, works 

with all int e re s ted s chools and districts in resolving as many of 

potential problems as possible before schools are invited to send repre- 
sentatives to training sessions. Crandall says he always tries to get 
complete 'support for any project from the local administrators, the class-* 
room teachers and the parents. He does this by involving repj'esentatives 
of each group in the planning. and needs assessment of the community prior 
to the launching of the project. In this way, he adds, the interested 
groups come to a consensus about the school needs before the project gets • 
under way. 

The next step in the Massachusetts diffusion plan is to invite public 
and nonpublic schools that have expressed interest in adopting any of the 
validated practices to regional conferences around the state. Here, 
they are given further explanation of how the diffusion strategy works, 
that is, the steps involved in adopting an educational practice and get- 
ting it to the "success" level in their own school. 

Crandall and his staff then set up "clusters" of schools interested 
in adopting the same practice in order that training and follow-through 
can be conducted in geographically close areas with maximum efficiency. 
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The staff also tries to work with clusters of schools in order to facilitate 
collaboration between ^hools . Adopting school districts are invited to 
send personnel to training sessions and they receive follow-up help «as 
long as they need it from Crandall and hid staff. Initially, a staff mem- 
ber meets chice or twice a month with a "cluster" of schools involved in 
adopting specific projects, as well as on an individual basis. 

As the State Facilitator, Crandall says he can help schools interested 
in adopting a project to defray at least part of the cost for expenses 
such as consultants and materials. The exact amount depends on the need 
of the school or distric^, with the maximum set at $1^500. The school , 
or district must assimie most of the cost of adopting the prio^ect. '*What 
we are trying to do,** skys Crandall, "is to show t;tie schools, \pub lie and 
nonpublic, that we can help them to develop a successful educational prac- 
tice in their school for a fraction of <7the cost if they did it by another 
method.** n 

r 

"At this point,** Crandall concludes, "we are not forcing equity in 

participation. It's hanTleiT^y virtue of TEe fact that all schools — the 
public and the nonpublic schools— have an eq^ual chance to incorporate suc-^ 
cessful educational practices.** 

For more information, contact David P. Crandall, Executive Director, 
Massachusetts Diffusion Assistance Project, Mechanics Street, Merimac, 
Mass. 01860 (617/367-8181). 

; 

Can Nonpublic Schools Be Involved in US0E*8 Model Programs? 

Can nonpublic schools take c^vantage of the training offered by USOE's 
model programs — that is, those funded under Title III, Section 306, as 
developer-demQnstrator projects? Yes, in fact they are encouraged to do 
sQy as i ndicated b y re cently A pproved r rt t-pHa (See pages '^A ti3_ 41) . 

In the piast, just what the, developer/demonstratoi:;s were supposed to 
do and what their responsibilities were to the nonpublic schools were un- 
clear. In New York State> however, Frank Thonpson, Director of the ECOS 
Training Institute, has served the needs of the 47 BO(£S (intermediate 
units in Nevf York State) plus the needs of nonpublic school staffs from 
as far away as Miimeapolis/St. Paul and Omaha. 

Thompson provides training in how to incorporate local and national , 
environmental concerns into a Qchool*d total curriculum. A nonpid>l^c school 
administrator in his home state was the first to have nonpublic school 
staff trained at the project site. She contacted USOE's Title III office 
asking how the school could be involved in Thompson's demonstration program, 
USOE referred her directly to Thompson. The first step he took after 
receiving the request was to inform all public school districts through 
the BOCPS operation and nonpublic schools through their state organiza- 
tions of the availability of training at the project site. The^oject 
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staff worked put a figure for equitable participation by feoth the public 
and the nonpublic schools, based on the number of children enrolled in ' 
the interested schools. Then, training began. 

r' 

Thompson says he has had' no problems in working out participation 
and the proi^ct is moving along smoothly. He advises other developer- 
demonstra4^rs there are steps they can take to avoid any possible c^nflictd. 
"As a matter of good judgment in a potentially controversial area" he says, 
'"developer demonstrators should first offer the program to the public 
school. If it declines, then go to the private school and let it part;ici- 
pat6 alone." He follows, his own advice by offering training to the inter- 
ested public school, followed by training for the nonpublic school staff. 
If the nonpublit school initially requests the training, 'Tl^ompson goes 
to the public school to find out whether or not tt wants to be involved 
in the project. If the public scfiool* declines, Thompson offers training 
to the nonpublic school alone, as requested. ^ 

^ ' » ' " ' - \ 

For more informat ion, contarf Franrig Thnmp.Qnft^ Director, ECOS 



Training Institute, 833 Fox Meadow Road, Heights, N.Y, 10598 (914/2^5-6919). 

'(Note: A complete listing of the current Developer-Demons tratorsr- 
model programs — and the'Title III State Facilitators- appears in 
the Appendix.) 

Philadelphia Offers ^Exciting* Examples of Public/Nonpublic Prol'ects 

"Philadelphia has the most exciting examples of 
publip/nonpublic^ cooperation in the nation. Title 
III has significantly fostered that cooperation, " 

Reverend Paul F. Curran has made that statement as the nonpublic school 
r^pi- es e ntat d» ve on the - Pennsylvania St ar e Ad v isory Counc t^~on T itle IIL, ' — — 
Othfir knowledgeable 'nonpublic school administrators back up his view by 
referring to Philadelphia when they want to illustrate that involvement 
of nonpublic schools in federally .funded programs can wojrk md that a co- 
operative effort between the public and nonpublic schools is possible. 

Father Curran says 25&,000 nonpublic school children were directly 
involved in Pennsylvania's Title III programs in 1973-74, ^long witK 884,000 
students from the public schools. In the city of Philadelphia, 54,000"" , 
public school pupils, and 17,000 nonpublic scKool pupils participated in 
Title III programs. Yet, only four years earlier in Philadelphia, the 
picture was quite different. At that time, 1969, Msgr. Edward Hughes testi- 
fied before Congress that "cur degree of participation in Title I and Title . 
Ill has hardly been 10 percent although 35 percent of Philadelphia students 
were enrolled in Catholic schools." 

Why the change? Father Curran says the public and the nonpublic school 
systems in the city realized that it was "good public policy" to work . 
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closely together, due to the sheer numbers of students who were enrolled 
in the nonpublic schools. In the p^st four to five years, the picture 
has .changed considerably. "We just have to accept the f :ct that in our 
city or in any urban center, it takes a long time to work out the problems," 

In the /end, involvement comes down to connnitment and cooperation. 
Father 'Curran states. "It amounts to the availability of an administrator 
at a' reasonably high level — a superintendent, for example — who will give 
some time and push for nonpublic school involvement." Otherwise, he adds, 
the nonpublic school official ^ave no effective powers of initiating 
projects. Another source of particular difficulty is the "competitive" 
nature of Title III 'which is unlike Title I, where equity is much easier 
to' get, " ' e says. 

Fathe*. ^rran says the strongest impetus in the state for the involw- 
ment and^ participation of nonpublic school children was the introduction 
of the sign-off procedure. "Underlying this, however, has been the fact 
that ESEA has led to a continuing and dynamic relationship between public 
and nonpublic • rhools in the state." He added: "It is difficult f or 
strangers * vm*'. together; ESEA has helped to make acquaintances and in- 
deed friei ^0 ^mg the ttftal educat-^onal community." 

Currently, the difficulties seen by Father Cur ran in his area are 
the "talloiiJig" of. projects and the lack of nonpublic school involvement 
in planning* "Proposals are frequently tailored to a specific^ publll^school 
or school district and their needs. There are still times, ^so," he adds, 
"when nonpublic schools are drawn in at the last minute." 

\ - ^ 

» The cooperative spirit in Philadelphia between public and nonpublic 
schools exists, as Father Curran states, because it^s a matter of "good 
4)ublic policy." The idea also received additional support under a Title 
III grant which helped the schools set up Joint Public-f arochial Planning 
Councils in the eight subdistricts of the city. 

Under the Title III project, each Council brought together students, 
parents, teachers and administrators in a joint effort to plan^ direct an^ , 
work together on Title III activities. The secondary aims of the Council^ 
were to open the lines of commmlcation between the parents of parochial 
and public school children and to allow students, paren*:s and teachers "to 
gain an increased awareness and understanding of the cultural diversity 
of the various communities in Philadelphia." 

During 1973-74, the thirty programs sponsored by the Joint Planning 
Council involved almost equal numbers of public and parochial schools. 
In five of the thirty programs. Father Curran reports that public and non- 
public students met for programs during regular school time. Most of the 
classes met once or twice a week for -dne to two hours. Activities rapged 
from academic programs in reading, science, Spanish and ethnic studies 
to ' e arts, trades, sports, cooking, music, drama, volleyball and commun- 
ity service. 

During the third year of the Title III Joint Councils, a fufi-t 
citywide coordinator was named. Working with him were a parochial school 
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counterpart and other staff members at the Catholic archdiocesap office. ^ 
The number of public sch^ools taking part in Title III programs increased 
from 35 to 62 and the nuinber of ^onpublic schools w^jit from 31 to 68. 
The number of students participating in the programs rNse from 2^925 to 
4>631. The most significant change^ however, took placSv in the number 
of cooperative programs conducted during regular school hours. ^ They in- 
creased from 5 to 20. 

The Joint Public-Parochial Planning Councils have been strongly sup- 
ported by both the School District of Philadelphia and the Archdiocesan ' 
School System. The budget officer in each of the\igjit sub^stricts of 
* the public school system spends from 2 to 5 percent his time on the 

project, the district coordinator spends "10 to 5Q percent of his time on the 
pro^ct, according to a booklet on the Joint Planning Councils entitled 
. Bullcllng Bridges. In addition, teachers, principals and district super- 
intendents are involved in the project during regular school hours. 

Following are brief descriptions of some of Philadelphia's Title III 
programs that foster pub 1"^ c /nonpublic school cooperation: 

^ o .Six schools, broken into three pairs of one public and one non- 
public school, are involved in an ethnic studies program called 
"Operation Understanding." Teachers, parents and volunteers 
teach the course to fourth and fifth graders. Four days a week, 
the public and nonpublic students meet in their respective scho.ls, 
with a once-a-week meeting jointly, with the site alternating 
between the public and parochial school. ^ 

, o Fifth to eighth grade pupils from two" public and two nonp4jiblic 
^ schools meet twice a week fpr a program in home economics^ grap>^ic 

arts, music, typing, metal shop* and woodshop. In one and one-half 
^ hou/ sessions, student groups are taught by teams of public and 

parechial teachers in cycles of eight weeks duration. Fourteen 
teachers, *150 students and one paraprofesslonal are involved in 
the "Joint Shops Program." 

* o Forty elementary students 'of a, public and nonpublic school meet 

daily after school to learn basic skills in physical ediication* i 

o Fifth to eighth graders in £i public and a nonpublic sdrodl meet 
twice weekly at each other's schools in order to develop a chorus 
capable of community performances. Involved in the project are 
♦ sixty pupils and four teachers. * 

o In a mlnicourse project, mixed ^^roups from a public school, a. 
*^ nonpublic school and V technical /vocational school meet once 

weekly during rf^.gular school hoi^rs to participate in typing, / 
photography, in«:^ic, woodshop, beauty culture, sewing^ baking ^ v 
swimming, cross-agt^ tutoring and televljilon-assisted reading. 
Twelve teachers, fifty elementary students and seventy- five 
secondary students are participating in the pro-am. 

^ 
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o Paired classes of public and nonpublic students In fourth through 
^slxth grade are 'studying physical and life sciences In "hands-- 
on" experiences with Elementary Science Study materials • Six 
hundred students, two paraprofesslonals and eighteen teachers 
are Involved. 

o Two teachers and slx|;y-elght students from a public and a non- 
public school are participating In seven week courses to develop 
the ability of .third graders to write and discuss stories In a 
Joint language arts class • 

o High schopl students from two public and two noi^ubllc schools 
are being trained In tutoring skl^s in the areas of reading and 
mathematics In fo^ sessions, over a period of fifteen weeks 9 
all held at the pub grade school, the students are being 
trained to tutor el luentary students In public and parochial 
schools. 



o Special education students from a public and a nonpublic school 
take part in a once-a-week, durlng-school-hours program to develop 
their physicar, motor and social' skills. Sports activities for 
the children include a track and field, Softball, ooccer and move- 
ment activities*?' 



o Four hundred students and two teachers from two private and one 
public high school take part ih a community service project. Stu- 
dents make weekly trips to a state mental hospital and an old-age 
home to visit the patients, serve dinner and to get invplved in 
recreational activities. 

These are but a few examples of the many activities im^olving both 
public and nonpublic schools in joint ventures. Others include many types 
. of enrichment activities, training of parents and hi^ school students as 
^^clag^oom aides and tutors, planning and discussion sessions by groups '^^f 
teachers or students on specific topics, bicentennial activities, environ- 
mental and community awareness projects. 

The hdndboc'' en the Joint Planning Councils^ Building Bridges , is 
available from Charles Colgan, School District of Philadelphia, Administra- 
tion Building, 21st Street South of the Parkway, Philadelphia, Pa. 19103 
(Phone: 215/448-3441). ^ 

\ \ 

Rhode Island; Nonpublic Schools Initiate Grants 

In Rhode Island, a part-time consultant for the nonpublic schools 
working in the State Department of Education seems to be having a positive 
influence in the amount o^ Involvement of nonpublic school children in 
federally funded programs .\ The consultant is Sister }f. Rosalia Flaherty, 
who has been the job on^ a short period of time. "We are feeling h^r 
presence," say the state's C<:K)rdlnator of Innovative and Handicapped Pro- 
grams, Richard Harrington. One of Sister Rosalia's jobs is ,to review 
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applications for federal grants to ascertain whether the applicant has 
provided for the participation o£ nonpublic school children, if appropriate. 



Additional support for nonpublic school involvement comes from 
Harrington himself. He s^ys he is personally committed to serving the 
needs of all children; regardless of the kind of school they may be 
attending. 

The state's nonpubli'^ schools are encouraged to get involved in 
Title* III projects, even, to r.he point of initiating 9 project through 
the local education agency., jfollowfhg federal regulations, the state re- 
quires the local educatiorj agency to apply for the grant and to administer 
it, which means that the superintendent of the local education agency must 
agip^e to the proposal by the nonpublic school and must sign the application. 
In these instances, of covrse, the state requires . the nonpublic school to 
ask the public school if it wants to be a co-participant in the grant. 

The two Rhode island projects described below were chosen because 
they involve only students or tead^ers in a nonpublic school. The St. 
Xavier Academy project is requiring change on the part of all teachers in 
the Academy. This project is an example of a case where the nonpublic 
school has the flexibility to make changes that the public school^cannot^ 
Harrington said in an interview. As with any Title III project, the idea 
is to provide a testing ground for an idea that could prove to be workable 
not only in the pilot schn/>r, but one that could spread to otner schools 
upon evlde nee of effectiveness. 

Guidance and Individualized Instruction : A concept originally developed 
under a Title III minigrant is now receiving additional support under a Title 
III grant to the^same school, St. Xavier Academy. The school, run by the 
Sisters of Mercyt serves 527 students from the Providence, Rhode Island, area. 

The concept. Saturation Learning, allows for individualized instruction 
by saturating a student in one area of study for approximately nine weeks. 
In that amount of time, most students^ are able to complete a yearns work. 
They receive credit when they have mastered the subject and immediately 
be^in another course. Through the system, - students are able to earn the 16 
credits necessary for high school graduation before the end of the junior 
year. They may stay, however, as long as necessary to complete the required 
number of courses. All teachers in the system require retraining so they 
are able to teach in the manner required for Saturation Learning. The stu- 
dents not only receive individualized instruction via the Satura:ed Learning 
Approach but they are provided individual atjtention in a counseling program. 

The backbone of the total program, says Sister Marie Andre, the Project 
Director, is . the innovative use of teacher-counselors. This replaces the 
^aditional homeroom system. Each teacher-counselor meets twice daily , 
with a group of 15 or less students and with individual students as neces- 
sary. Students choose the teacher-counselor they prefer, so the groups 
are mixed by age and grade level. r 



Under the Title ttl-^rant, the project director must keep a contin- 
uous written account of the process and procedures used to plan and run 
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the progjfam so that other schools interested in replication will be able 
to take advantage of what has been learned during the year. The school 
is open to visitors who want ^to take a firsthand look at "Saturation Learn- 
ing" and to see the teacher-counselor program in operation. For more in- 
formation, contact Sister Marie Andre, RSM, Project Director, St, Xavier 
Academy, 60 Broad Street, Providence, Rhode Island 02903 (401/421-2515) • 

Bringing Together Parents, Teachers^ Students : The CuUaberland (Rhode 
Island) School District says it will incorporate any "beneficial aspects" 
of Project GROW, a Title III project operating at a private school in its 
'area, the Mercymount Day School. The Cumberland Schools' superintendent 
included this statement/S part of the application to the sfate for funding 
of the nonpublic schoqfl^ project. 

Under Project GROW, small groups of^^rents , teachers and students 
come together weekly tp discuss how the educational process should be 
changed to better mett the needs of the. students . In addition, the project 
is trying to fill the communication gap that exists among members of the 
groups. Two consultants, one in education and one in guidance, work with 
the groups. 

The Day School's description of the project says representatives from 
the public schools were involved in planning the project and one of the 
public school staff also volunteered to help in the evaluation, The^project 
will complete its first year of funding under Title III in June 1975. For 
more information, contact Sister Mary Pendergast, RSM^ Project Director, 
55 Tanner Street, Providence, Rhpde Island (401/861-1377). 

\ 

Louisiana Projects Show ^Earlv Involvement* ^ 

Program for Low Achievers in Mathematics (PLAM) : A Title III project 

in Lafayette Parish, Lafayette, La., aims at developing a positive attitude 

toward mathematics, specifically, and school, generally, among low achievers 
in the public and nonpublic schools of four paris}>es (counties). 

Dale Frederick, Director of PLAM, says personnel from the nonpublic 
schools were involved in the project "as early aa the planning stages." 
Frederick reports that 3,066 public school students and 217 flfcpublic school 
students were involved in the project during fiscal 1974, the year in which 
it was -validated as an "exelhplary" project suitable for adoption by other 
school districts. 

The project provides intensive inservice training to teachers. During 
fiscal 1974, five nonpublic school teachers and 35 public school teachers 
participated in the training! 

The mathemati teacher in each parish was responsible for visiting 
the nonpublic schools and providing them with materials such as mathematics 
booklets developed especially for the low achiever. Hie supervisor of the 
diocese and the principals of the schools serve as liaison persons in the 
project. For more information, contact Dale Frederick, Project Director, 
Lafayette Parish School Board, PO Drawer 2158, Lafayette, La, 70501 
(318/232-2620). 

« • 
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Individualized Reading Instruction for Students (IRIS) ; IRIS is in^ 
its third year as a Title III project operating ia Rapide;^ Parish, 
Alexandria, La. Its purpose is to^ provide personalized reading instruc- 
tion in which a s^tudent competes with himself in reading achievement rather 
than with other students. Walter B. Gatlin, Project Director, reports the 
involvement of 543 students in grades 1-12 and 32 teachers from the public 
schools as well as 210 students and 13 teachers from the nonpublic schools. 

Gatlin says nonpublic school participation was initialed in the early 
planning phase of the project by Travis Funderburk, Assistant Superintendent 
of Instruction for the ^pides Parish (public) Schools. Included in the 
planuxng w^re the superintendent of the diocesan schi>ol8, the principal 
of the nonpublic elementary school and the guidance counselor tor the 
nonpublic secondary school. 

All services of the project, Gatlin says, are equally provided to 
the public and nonpublic participants. The services include: inseryice 
training for all teachers and aides; materials and equipment to all schools 
on the basis of school needs in relation to the project; con^ut^r services 
to all' schools; supervision of the project in all schools by the Title III 
staff; and testing services to all students. ^ 

w 

Every six weeks, each nonpublic and public school is provided coiH)uter 
printouts which track student progress, the effectiveness of materials used 
and other data gathered by the project. Services provided to the nonpublic 
scnools participants are off ered within the nonpublic schools "as orgoing 
process of the instructional program,'* Gatlin states.^ He concludes that 
public and nonpublic participants are succeeding equally well in the project. 
For more information, contact Walter B. Gatlin, Project Director, Rapides 
Parish School Board, PO Box 1230, Alexandria, La. 71301 (318/442-1301). 



Volunteers for the Publici and Lutheran Schools 

Project Utilize, Cleveland, Ohio, did what the local Lutheran Memorial 
School had wantpd to do for a long way. It provide I funds for the training 
of volunteers and for the teachers who would be working with the volunteers. 
The Lutheran Memorial School is an inter^arish school operated by Christ, 
St. Luke and Trinity Lutheran Churches on Cleveland's west^ide. Enrolled 
are approximately 200 pupils from age 4 throu^ the eighth grade. , 

The Cleveland Public Schools invited the nonpublic schools to partici- 
pate in the Title III project and included on the advisory committee teach- 
ers, principals and supervisor^ from both the public and nonpublic schools. 

Under the projects, administrators and teachers attended seminars on 
the use ol volunteers in the classroom, and the volunteers were trained 
in several sessions. 

Following is the description of what the volunteers contributed to 
the classrooms, as contained in the "Innovations Notebook" published by 
the Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod: 
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"The volunteers were asked to come to the school once a week^ 
^Each^ volunteer worked individually with three students for one- 
half hour each.' The session was designed to make learning fun. 
The pupils selected needed help in either reading or math. The 
child was given a ten item pretest on a specific skill on which 
he was not able to achieve more than 20 percent accuracy. Aftez" — 
working with the volunteer, the same test was administered. 
When the child mastered 30 percent accuracy on the test he moved 
V to a new skill. The process then .was repeated." 

The Notebook reports that most of the telphers who utilized the ser- 
vices of a volunteer this year have requested a volunteer for next year. 
Addition&l teachers have requested help. And, "the present volunteers 
have promised to return in the fall." 



Environmental Instruction for all of Wisconsin 

Project I-C-E, unde^r the enthusiastic^leadership of Project Di^tor 
Robert Warpinski, reports that it has encouraged all teachers to incorpo- 
rate environmental concerns as an Integral part of instruction for all 
grades and subject areas. In operation since ^1969, I-C-E (Instruction- 
Cur riculum-Environmerft) has a whole region to draw on — which means a po- 
tent4^al audience of 53 public schoo^^^stricts and 322 nonpublic schools. 

I-C-E materials and services include environmental education guides 
for all K-12 subjec »s , an environmental resource materials centers, con— * * 
sultant and special program services for schools and community groups, 
training and outdoor workshops for teachers and a monthly newsletter. 

0 ^) 

Warpinski), in describing nonpublic school participation in the project, 
quotes the Wisconsin Guidelines for Title III. They specifically state 
that funded projects must sha/ evidence of nonpublic school participation, 
observation, visitation, ai\d/or dissemination of information." Conse- 
queiltly, he says. Reverend Richard Kleiber, then the Green Bay Diocesan 
Superintendent of Schools, was a member of the initial task force in 1968. 

As planning progressed. Reverend Mark Schommer^ Diocesan Director \ 
of Instruction, became a member of a four-person planning team to carry 
out the needs assessment and- to write the first proposal. During 1969-70, 
as districts surveyed their local needs, the project directed that four 
of the representatives on each 21 person committee were to be from the 
nonpublic school sector. In the final aspects of the^nfeeds assessments, 
13 nonpublic schoql principals joined the 53 district administrators. In 
each case, the number of nonpublic school representatives involved in 
various aspects of planning was based on the proportion of nonpublic school 
students (20 percent) in the State of Wisconsin. , 

/ 

The advisory board for the project is drawn from the three regional 
service agencies in the area. Each agency has four representatives, includ- 
ing the coordinator, two pyblic school representatives and one nonpublic 
school representative. 
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The major activity of the project — the development of the environmental 
education curriculum guides — Involved 36 teachers from the nonpublic schools 
(mostly Catholi^c and Lutheran) and 199 from the public schools. Every 
school and district In the project area received an appropriate (grade 
level/subject area) master set of the environmental guides, Watpinski says. 
This means that 122' such sets were sent to the nonpublic schools with 
individual requests from teachers honored on a complimentary basis. 

The nonpublic schools also were involved in pilot testing the e?nviron- 
mental ptograra sssid in the inservice training. Three of the 13 area schools 
that serves in the pilot effort were nonpublic schools (two Catholic, one 
Lutheran). "General inservice to Introduce the environinental education 
program and project services to area teachers included numerous nonpublic 
schools," Warpinski says. 

The Green Bay Catholic School Diocese helped in the dissemination 
ot the project by making available free booth space at the Catholic schools' 
annual teachers conference. 

In 'addition to free distribution of the 39 environmental guides to 
local teachers, the services of the Resource Center and the distribution 
of the project's newsletter, all project staff menfcers, including the 
environmental education •specialist, are available to all area schools. 
"There has been no distinction between- the' public and the nonpublic schools 
in all these service functions," WarpMski notes. They include special 
programs, inservice, workshops, individualvor small group planning and, in 
some cases, specialized activities such as assisting with field trips and 
camping programs. 

When asked when and where project services were made available to 
nonpublic school participants, the project director replied "any time and 
any olace." "Being a broad regional project covering all or parts of 
thitlben counties, the concept of serving nonpublic schools on public 
premises is generally impractical." Instead, he says, specific needs and 
circumstances dictate the time and the place of the programs and services. 
Although many groujj/ of nonpublic school staffs have traveled to the 
Resource Center for insei-vlce programs, others have beelK^ on ducted at 
nonpublic school facilities when travel was a problem. Public facilities, 
such as a county arena have been used, as have the county park when a 
field trip was plannedi "Timewise, school h)ours, after school, evenings 
and weekends have all been used for service functions," the project di- 
rector reports. 

Warpinski maintains that the project has been equally successful 
with both the public and the nonpublic Sectors "becaiise environmental 
education is nonsectarian." *lf anything is different about the two sectors, 
he ^dds, it's the fact that the "nonpublic schools, because of pure eco- 
nomics, generally demonstrate a greater eagerness and enthusiasm when 
seryices and materials are available at very low cost or with » t any charges. 
Similarly, they are more given to expressions of gratitude i^^ Title III 
services and that it does not discriminate against them." 
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For more information, contact Robert Warpinski, Project Director, 
Project I-C-E, Cooperative Educational Services Agency No. 9, 1927 Main 
Street, Green Bay, Wisconsin 54301 (414/468-7464). 

, /: • , ' 

Insarvice Training Plus Administrative Commitment 

In Arizona, a Title III project called ACIL (Arizona Consortium for ^ 
Individualized Learning) Xs attempting to change instructional methods 
and classroom attitude in the staters public and nonpublic schools. ACIL, 
which was adapted from a Utah validated title III project known as U-Sail, 
is teaching teachers how to manage their classrooms, to group students 
for maximum learning, to be flexible in the use of time and materials and 
to allow all students "to experience the benefits and the joy of learning 
on their own in a learning center." (For a more complete descrip ion, 
see the article on ACIL in the Summer 1974 issue of the Title HI Quarterly , 
published by the National Advisory Council on Supplementary Centers and 
Services.) 

Although ACIL first started in mid-1^73, the ImmBdiate demand was so 
great that the project could nbt keep- up with all thfe requests for in- 
service training from public school districts. In the first* year, dis- 
tricts enrolling approximately -9,000 students became involved in the project 
At that time, one nonpublic school in the Phoenix Diocese participated 
in the progr'am. The superinti^ndent of the* Dioceiie was a nonvoting member 
of the AGIL Executive Board. ♦ 

During the second year of the project, nonpublic school participation 
was expanded to the Tucson Diocese with two schools involved. Forty-five 
teachers in the schools, with 1,350 students, were involved in ACIL. By 
comparison, 815 teachers and 24,450 students in the public schools \^re 
involved in the project during the second year. 

ACIL provides the same types of services to participants from both 
public and nonpublic schools, i.e., inservice training for teachers, sup- 
plementary curriculum materials, followup services to insure that the 
program is properly implemented at the classroom level. 

Because of the nature ^ the program, there is lots of interaction 
and monitoring activities carried out by the project staff. An ACIL 
"Implementor" works in each school to help the principal and the teachers 
get the program going. The I^lementors send regular weekly and monthly 
reports to Project Director L. Leon Webb, who also visits all of the 
schools to make on-site evaluations. ^— 

Inservice training has been provided in both public and nonpublic 
facilities on an alternating basis. Because of the greater amount of 
participation by the public schools, however, more of the training ses- 
sions have taken place in public school facilities. ^ 

Webb says the project has experienced "outstanding" success with 
both public and nonpublic school teachers because they "have been very 
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accepting of the process that ACIL represents." Another reason for ACIL's 
success, Webb says, is the project's practice of involving the superin- 
tendent and the principal. The superintendent of the participating district, 
whether public or nonpublic, is automatically a inemb^r of the ACIL Executive 
Board. "Since -these superintendents make the policy^ for the ACIL program, 
they are actively involved in promoting the program and have taken a very 
sincere interest in seeing the program implemented properly." Principals 
of all participating schools receive a separate inservice training program. 

For more information on ACIL, contact L. Leon Webb, Project Director, 
Arizona Consortium for Individualized Learning, 4643 E. Thomas Rd. , Phoenix, 
Arizona, 35018 (602/959-6710). 
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CHAPTER VIII 



A PROFILE: TITLE III IN CALIFORNIA 



California ranks number five in the National Catholic Educational 
Association's line-up of states containing the largest number of students 
enrolled in Catholic schools. NCEA reports that 263,400 of California's 
student population were attending Catholic schools in 1973-74. An ad- 
ditional 148,425 students weye enrolled in other church related and pri- 
vate schools, for a total nonpublic school enrollment of 411,835. This . 
means the nonpublic school enrollment is approximately 10 percent of the 
state's total enrollment—a staggering 4.5 million students. 



Hov Do Nonpublic Schools Fare in Title III? 

Due to the sire of its student population, California is one of the 
main benefactors of ESEA Title III. In early February 1975, for example, 
the State Title III office was responsible for ovey 150 projects, funded 
at $10.6 millio/: 



An unofficial report from California on the participation of non- 
public school children in federally funded programs indicated that 4,313 
such children participated directly in Title III programs in 1972-73, with 
another 5,464 listed as ''indirect participants." The report also noted 
that 219 nonpublic schftol teachers were involved as direct participants 
and 394 as indirect participants. In addition, 28,924 students from '258 
nonpublic schools were tested at a cost of $28,922.60, with funds provided 
under the Guidance and Testing portion of Title III, according to the 
state report. 

More recently, in September 19 74, the State Title ^III office conducted 
another survey which asked the Title III project directors to report not 
only the number of nonpublic school participants but also to report addi- 
tional details on that involvement. (A copy of the questionnaire is con- 
tained in the Appendix to this report 

Among the findings of the survey were the following: 

Question: Within the attendance boundaries of your project school(s), 
are there any nonpublic schools? 

\ 

Reply: Yes~120; No~28 

Question: How many (nonpublic) students are directly involved? 

^ Reply: 12,555 students. (Note; Individual projects reported 

that from 3 to 4,500 nonpublic school students were 
involved directly in the project.) 
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Question: Kow many (nonpu"blic) students are indirectly involved? 

Reply: 6,233 students. { Note : Individual projects reported 
that from k to 600 students were involved indirectly 
in the project . ) 

Question: Are nonpublic school teachers involved in pre- or in- 
service training? 

^eply: Yes-i-66;' No — 55- ( Note : Projects that answered Yes^ 

to this question reported that U83 nonpublic school-teach- 
ers were involved or would be involved in training.) 

> — 

Question: Do nonpublic schools use project materials or 
e^quipment? 

Reply: 60 projects reported that nonpublic schools use project 
materials; 30 projects reported that nonpublic schools 
use project equipment. 



Catholic Conference First Nudges, Theg Pushes 

The California Catholic Conference, under the leadership of the 
Director of the Division of Education, Joseph P. McElligott, has been the 
major advocate in attempts to attain more benefits under Title III for 
the state's nonpublic school students and teachers. * j 

"Let's just say we've got nowhere to go but up," said Mcfelligott in 
an interview in his Sacramento office. McElligott, who acts as both liaison 
and trouble-shooter for the state's Catholic schools in their dealings 
»with the State Department of Education, said simply "the involvement of 
our schools has been insufficient." 

For a long time, McElligott said, "Title III was a nebulous kind of 
thing to us.. We were much more concerned about Title I' of ESEA." As we 
looked into Title III, we found there were tjko main problems for non^^ublic 
schools at the local levjil: lack of in-^^olvement or late involvement. 
McElligott said he tr^ed to little avail to get the state's Title III 
office to change its administrative and monitoring policies, and then he 
'brought the matter before the Federal Aid Committee of the State Board . 
of Education. At the meeting of the Committee, McElligott reported on 
four specific projects that he -had investigated, only to find no involve- 
ment or token involvement of the nonpublic school3 in planning the^ project. 
Nevertheless, each wks being recommended to the Boai'd for funding. (Each of 
the applications did contain a sign-off statement from a local nonpublic 
school administrator, said the chairman of the Advisory Council.) 

."Actually, I could have cited 50 of. the second and third year projects 
in which I found a similar situation," McElligott said. The main result 
of McElligott 's appearance has been that the State Title III offdc^ is 
taking steps to make its own staff as well as the local education agencies 
and county offices (legal applicants for Title III projects) more aware 
of the legal mandates on the involvement and participation of nonpublic 
school students and teachers. 
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For the first time ever — in Se^^tember 1974~the state Title III office 
notified the state's nonpublic schools of the intent of and purposes of 
Title III and advised them to contact the local public school in^ their 
area to find out if it planned to submit a project proposal. McElligott 
maintains Lliat this is one of the implicit functions of the state Title . 
Ill office. "We ^till tell our people in workshofilt however, that it is 
their duty to be alert to what is going on concerning the federally funded 
projects in^hlch their students and teachers might be absle to benefit." 

On a more positive uote, McElligott says he. thinks the involvement 
of nonpublic schools could help the public schools to make proposed projects 
more viable and more competitive. "The nature and flexibility of the non- 
public schools allow them to do more things than many public schools." 
As an example, he cited a nonpublic school that shares its site With a 
hospital or other social agency — a "great site" for a career education or 
other similar project. 

•'We could offer great opportunities to set up demonstration bilingual 
education programs here in the state," he noted. "We have a significant 
number of teaching orders of sisters who come from ^iexico. We also have 
PMlippino and Chinese sisters and others who, in their training in other 
countries, were required to learn the fundamentals and the teaching skills 
in instructing students in two languages. 

"Incidentally, we have at least 2 percent more minority group stu- 
dents in this state than the public Schools, due to the age of our schools 
and their location, which is usually in the older, poorer areas. I know 
of one school," he said, "where 90 percent of the students are black and 
65 percent of them are uon-Catholic. " 

As another example of potential liaison, McElligott mentioned the 
practice in some dioceses of building ^lementary and secondary schools 
on the same tract. "This is an ideal situation for a cross-age tutoring 
project." 



New Directions 

The survey on participation conducted by the state Title III office 
was one of the results of meetings of state Title III officials, the state's 
nonpublic school consultant, Newton Chase, and representatives of non- 
public schools, including McElligott. 

Other new directions were reviewed by Robert D. Welty, Assistant 
Program Administrator for Title III in the Califomi.a Department of Edu- 
cation. In an interview for this report, Welty emphasized the state's 
positive forward direction in getting nonpublic school students involved 
in Title III. In the past, he said, "our directives (on the nonpublic 
schools) were not very clear" and the assurances were not taken very 
seriously. s 

In 1973, Welty said, the first step was taken to make the projects 
mote aware of the requirements on nonpublic school participation. At that 
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time, the state Title III office inserted a naw form in the application, 
for projects (see Appendix). It required the project applicant to include 
^participation data' and required further that the school personnel "in 
authority" at nearby nonpublic schools sign off on the application. The 
form specified that the personnel "in authority" was to be "equivalent 
to a superintendent, consultant or principal." 

The new application form also required: 

o that the statement, on tionpublic school involvement be returned 
with the application, even if Ho nonpublic school students were 
ta'be involved in the project. 

o . That the applicant, involve eligible nongublic school personnel 
in the planning for the application. "Invoivement ideally 
' should begin in October or November." 

o That the original copy of the application bear "original 
signatures." 

^ Another new practice in the. state, which went Into effect in the 1974- 
75 school year, is a review' of the nonpublic school participation by th^ 
monitoring team during its annual on-site visitation to all projects. 
Tfeam meihbers are instructed that they must talk with the appropriate per- 
son from the local nonpublic school(s) to ascertain the amount and type 
of involvement. The on-site visitations ar^ conducted by seven team mem- 
bers over,va three-month period, January to IMarch. A project that is in 
noncompliance with any regulations or requirements, including any aspect 
of the requirement on nonpublic school participation, is notifed by April 1 
what it must d^ to get back into the good graces of the Title III office * 

What recouVse does the state have if a district does not comply with 
the regulations or requirements? Welty says the most powerful recourse 
is 'the threat of nonapproval for continuation money. This step would pot 
be taken until July 1, when the new* fiscal year starts. As in other states 
California rarely terminates a Title III project in mid-year — for any 

\ 

The procedure described above applies to the new, or "first-year" 
projects only. For those already in operation, a different procedure 'on 
nonpublic school participation is to be used. Beginning with fiscal 1976, 
the lecond- and third-year projects will be required to comply with the 
mandates on nonpublic school participation, if they are not already doing 
so. This could mean they wi]l have to start providing benefits for any 
eligible nonpublic school students and teachers. If they refuse to come 
into compliance, Welty says, they will ipot receive continuation funds. 

In another move, the State Title III office sent to 2,400 nonpublic 
school administrative personnel a letter containing general information 
on Title III and an announcement of the deadline for new project applica- 
tions. This is the first time such a letter has been sent and, Welty 
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points out, it may be the first time that lany of California's adminlstra* 
tive offices for federally funded programs! has taken such a step. In 
the letter, dated September 15, 1974, J. rI Schaeffer, Title Ill's Program 
Administrator, says: ^ 

"Public school districts and cQunty offices of education 
are legal applicants for fuads undir Title III. The law , 
does require that nonpublic school children in the area 
to be served must have educational needs of the type which 
the project is designed to meet, a^d these children shall 

be offered effective participation on an equitabl^^ basis ^. 

in Title III programs. Also, the staffs of nonpublic 

schools can participate in training sessions and secure ^ 

project materials • 

"Nonpublic school personnel are encoui'aged to contact the 
public school district in which their school is located 
and determine if any ESEA Tide TII projects will be sub- 
mitted.- Also, most nonpublic schools '^re within the at- 
tendance area of an individual public lementar^or secondary 
school and, therefore, staff are encoi raged to contact the 
principal to determine if the local pi_olic school is submit- 
ting an application...." 

Th^ letter also advised the nonpublic schools to contact their admin- 
istrative offices in January (1975) to secure the names of public school 
districts that would be submitting continuation applications in Apr.fl. 
The administrative offices, which were listed in the letter, were given a 
set of the project writing guidelines for Title III projects to share 
with interested nonpublic schools. 
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CHAP. TER IX 



WHAT'S ♦'''W AT THE' FEDERAL AND STATE LEVEL? ' • . 

/ 

'"The Office of Education has been so totally insetjiaitive and inactive 
on this problem (nonpublic school participation in federally funded projects) 
that I cannot imagine any significant change." This conclusion .was drawn 
by one nonpublic school administrator in his comments for this report. 

Nevertheless, there are some mew initiatives at the federal level. 
For the first time, for example, representatives of nonpublic school organ- 
izations participated as "306 project readers." The three representatives, 
Rdbert Lambom of CAPE, Rev. Frank Bredeweg of the National Catholic Edu- 
cational Association, and Richard E. Duffy of 'the U.S. Catholic ^Conference, 
reviewed incoming project applications from thiroughout the country for 
funding under Section 306, the Commissioner's discretionary portion of 

Title III funds. 

\ 

The three reviewers read lOO, grant applications, evaluating them on 
the basis of nonpublic school participation. They concurred: "The large 
majority of applications reviewed^ made no reference to the involvement of 
nonpublic school officials in th6 planning nor to the participation , of » 
nonpublic school pupi^i.'' They Padded that most applicants overlooked or 
disregarded a portion of the ai^lication asking for a description of the 
nonpublic school participation^ The reviewers suggested that changes be 
made in the application form itself and that the changes make clear tp the 
applicant "that inclusion of ^he nonpublic sector could be a pivotal 
matter." / 



Developer/Demonstrator and. State facilitator Projects 

In February 1975, USdE started to emphasize nonpublic school involve- 
ment in two types of projects funded under Section 306 of Title III— those 
known as developer/demonstrator and state, facilitator projects. Both • 
types of projects aim at 'making kncwn and helping ft^o disseminate exemplary 
projects. A Feb. 13, 19^5, memorandum from Lee Wickline, Director of the 
Division of Supplementary Centers and Servfces, detailed the new guidelines 
on nonpublic school partJxipation which will be used in funding the last 
round of 306 projects, starting in July 1975. -Under the newly approved 
nrocedures. both the developer /demonstrators and the state facilitators ' 
are to tfake "aggressive steps to^ inform nonpublic- schools of their capabil- 
ities and services." USOE lists two alternative strategies that may be 
followed by the developer/ demonstrator (DD) and the statfe facilitator (SF) . 
Und^r the first alternative, these are 'the 'procedures to be followed: 

1. Either the L'^^A or the nonpublic school may initiate action to 
secure the services of an SF or a DD. 
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2. Whichever Cakes the initiative should approach the other at 
. the local level to' determine whether they share a common 

interest in the diffusion effort and in a particular program 
area. If this is the case, they should proceed together to 
avail themselves of the SF and/or DD services. 

3. If only one, either LEA or nonpublic school, is interested* 
in the diffusion effort, the interested party must secure a 

• letter from the highest ranking official of the noninterested 
party documenting that contact has bepn made but that the LEA 
or nonpublic school does not wish to participate. The inter- 
ested party may then seek the services of the SF- or DD 
independently. 

4. If both LEA and nonpublic schools are interestejd in the dif-* 
fusion effort but in different examplary programs, they are 

^ encouraged to work cooperatively in securing SF'services as 
far as is practicable. 

5. When an LEA or nonpublic school in a local setting is the only 
program adopter or when each is adopting a different program,. 

observation opportunities should be afforded all parties. 

> 

A possible acceptable alternative to this procedure, says USOE, takes 
into account a specific SF diffusion strategy. In this cas6, the SF im- 
plements a comprehensive awareness strategy with all eligible public and 
nonpublic schools in the state or section of a state which constitutes 
the SF's target area.' Through responding or not responding at various 
points in the process, pub lie. and nonpublic schools indepenujntly select 
themselves in or out of the diffusion effort. Ultimately services are 
provided to LEA's and nonpublic schools wishing to participate as nearly 
as possible in proportion to the relative number of school children en- 
roiled in each crtegory within the state or smaller target area 'of the SF. 
This approach is an acceptable alternative only when the SF has made the 
same initial effort to inform both public and nonpublic school aiid is em- 
ploying a self-selection strategy. 

Note: See the description of the State Facilitator project in 
Massachusetts on pages 47-49. . 

t 

The state facilitators and developer/demonstrators will be required 
to maintain ''separate statistics for participants from the public and non- 
public schopls. They will have to show in their criteria how opportunities 
for participation will be provided for nonpublic schools and if an ad- 
visory council is called for, they must provide for- nonpublic school repre- 
sentatives on the council,. WickUne said. 



Nq Validation without Nonpublic School Participation 

^ Starting with the projects to be validated by state teams in 1975, 
Titl^ III projects will have a new' criteria to meet for Validation. They 



'/ 
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must be able to^ prove that they have followed/ the law in its mandates for 
the participation of nonpublic schools and t^le involvement of nonpublic 
school children or teachers. 



Commissioner Bell: *Aware of Stronger Mandate! 

U.S. Commissioner of Education Terrel H. Bell, on the job only since 

June qf 1974, says he will use the power of his office to follow the letter 

and th& Spirit of education, laws. For the nonpublic schools, this may be 
a portentous sign of better times. 

"I want the private or nonpublic scho<^ community to knew thac I am 
well aware of the stronger mandate for nonpublic school participation in 
the various education programs," Bell said in a message especially prepared 
for Outlook , the monthly newsletter of the Council for American Public 
Education (CAPE). "I want you to know," Bell continued, J^that^we will 
carry out the spirit of th^ act in providing beneftt^-^o' the children in 
both our public and nonpublic schools .J'*-- — '^^ 

USOE sta ft members who man the regional of fices were also told in 
a memo dated August 1974 to start learning the statuatory piovisioo of the 
Education Amendments of 1974. In the memo. Bell told the commissioners 
to "emphasize to your program tuanagd|p that they have a responsibility^ to 
study and to know the legislative history of their programs regarding non- 
public school participation. We need to get the pr<3blems of the past be- 
hind us," the Commissioner said. "We need to be helpful also in the new 
parts of the law where it is apparent that both public and nonpublic school 
students should be* involved." 

The, Commissioner is the person finally "responsible for investigating 
any alleged violations of the legal provisions mandating the involvement 
of nonpublic schopl children- In addition, he is the designated official 
who must implefiaent the bypass provision, if ^necessary . Although his ob- 
jective is to work out as many of the problems as possible without resorting 
to bypass, he has stated that use of the byi^ass in the Case of Missouri 
"was important" and "was the right thing to do." 

* In one recent incident. Bell's quick action has already been noted. 
The incident came about when Lyman V. Ginger, Kentucky Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, applied a ruling by the State Attorney General to 
the effect that any services provided by public school teachers on private 
school premises under Title I wouid be unconstitutional. At this j^oint, 
the action by Ginger came to the attention of Kentucky Congressman Carl f 
D. Perkins, who is also chairman of the House Committee on Education and 
Labor . ^ 

Perkins promptly wrote to Bell, urging him to "act quickly" in order 
to assure that Title I services would be available to educationally deprived 
school children in parochial and private schools in Kentucky. In his letter 
Perkins gave his own interpretation of the Supreme Court decision in 
Wheeler v.^arrera. This case indicates, he said, that "using Title I 
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funds for on- the-p remises parochial school instruction by a public school 
teacher under certain circumstances is within the constitutional limitations 
of the First Amendment. 

. "I believe," Perkins added, "that the legislation as it was written 
in 1965 is in full conformity with the Supreme Court's opinions on the 
constitutionality of providing public funds for the education of private 
school children." 

y . ' « ' 

Within days after receiving Perkins* letter. Commissioner Bell passed 
thdword alopg to the Kentucky Superintendent. "It is clear," Bell wrote 
to/Ginger, "there can be no alliance for a state agency to administer its < 
Title I pragram in such manner as to result in eligible nonpublic school 
students receiving Title I services that are anything less than comparable 
to those provided to public school children.' 

"Furthermore," Bell noted, "it is improper for a state agency to 
approve applications of LEA's for assistance under Title I which make no 
provision for comparable services 'to eligible nonpublic^ school children." 

This manner of "working things out" soon after a discrepancy is noted 
is favored by Congress for several reasons: 'it 'eliminates the legal and'' 
administrative c6sts of putting bypass into effect; it allows for differences 
to be settled sooner than would be possible under the stipulated amount of 
time allowable in implementing bypass; and- it reduces or eases the 
federal/state/ local confrontations implicit in situations that require 
resolution by bypass. 



USOE's Office of Nonpublic Educational Services 

Commissioner Bell has established an Office, of Nonpublic Educational 
Services within the U.S. J)ffice of Education. Dwight Ctura, who formerly 
served as liaison betwqe|r nonpublic educators and' USOE, was named Director 
of the new office. 

Crum said he has noted an increase in the information flow since 
the opening of the new office. Due to his efforts, USOE now has a list 
of nonpublic school representatives who may receive announcements of up-- 
coming grants and new programs at the same time they are sent to the \ 
public schools. 

ft 

To contact Dwight Crum, write to him at the Office of Nonpublic Educa- 
tional Services, U.S. Office of Education, Room 4053, 400 Maryland Ave., 
S.W., Washington, D.C. 20202. 



Nonpublic School Coordinators at the State Level 

Nine state departments of education have assigned the^ob of non- 
public school coordinator as a full-time position. They are: 
California, Maryland, NeV Jersey, New Mexico, New York, North Carolina, 
Pennsylvania, Rtiode Island and Washington. (A listing of all liaison per- 
sons, part- and full-time, is included in the Appendix.) 
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The responsibilities of the job vary from stateW:^ state, but the 
prime responsibilities are to provide information onmtlarting a new school, 
to provide safekeeping for the redords of defunct schools, and to maintain 
records . 

Serving as an advocate for the nonpublic schools is not generally , , 
the purpose nor the function of the job. 

Persons who have been assigned the liaison job as a part-time responsi- 
bility (at the request of USOE) have differing views on what they can and 
are supposed to do. Edwin E, Steinbrecher, Colorado Assistant Superintendent 
says he sees the job as a "temporary or interim assignment — one of review- 
ing the implications of the new federal regulations regarding involvement 
of nonpublic schools." 

Another perspn who handles the job as a part-time responsibility -said 
he got the jol)^-^5e cause USOE insistecl. that his chief state school officer 
name someone to the job. "That was two years ago. Needless to say, the 
role at thispoint is pretty well undefined...." 

* » *■ 

In Mitinesota, Sigurd J. Ode, Assistant to the State Commissioner of 

Education, works with a- 29-menber Study Committee for Public-Private- 
Parochial^ Education. The group, with representatives from the-flabinet 
of the State Department of Education and private and parochftil Schools, 
meets about six times ^a year* to discuss and evaluate s^rvices fdr the non- 
public schools. The purpose of the groqp, as stated by Commissioner Ho^^ard 
Casmey in April 1970, is to assist everyone in the group "to understand 
the issues we mutually face" ^d to "be aware of one another's problems." 

From Hawaii, Edmund K. Toma, the acting administrator of A,ccreditation 
and Private School Licensing, reports that his state has not -encountered 
any legislative, legal or administrative problems in federally funded pro- 
jects that mandate cooperation between public and nonpublic schools. "Since 
Hawaii is one school system^ compliance with the law is monitored by the' 
state office staff with cooperation from the seven district staffs, "he 
says. In addition, one of the duties of his division is to act as liaison 
between the state's private and public schools. 

One state, Wisconsin, is trying to get funding for an educational 
consultant who would serve the dual role of coordinator of nonpublic edu- 
cational services as well as advocate of nonpublic school participation 
"in as many programs as possible." According to Wisconsin Assistant Super- 
intendent Donald E, Dimick^ the Departnknt included the request as part of 
its 1975-77 budget. I 

In California, the pe^rson who fills the role of full time "Consultant 
I in Private School Education" for the State Department of Education is Newton 
''K, Chase. 

Chase says his duties include the following: 

1, Informing and advising groups interested in establishing new pri*^ 
vate schools, accreditation, curriculum^ teachers, trap.scrrpts 
and admissions. 

\ 
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2. Handling all inqtiiries and problems concerning nonpiiblic schools. 

3. Coordinating working reLationships between nonpublic schools 
and the Department on such program as surplus property, food 
services, state textbooks, publications, special education, 

and all ESEA and other federal progratps for which nonpublic school ' 
children are eligible / 

4. Liaison with the California Executive Council of Nonpublic Schools 
(the California model of the Council for American Private Edu- 
cation) • 

5. Cooperation and JLiaison with the nonpublic school representatives 
in the county achool offices. 

6. ^Assistance with the annual process of registering nonpublic schools 

and publishing an annual directory of such schools. 

7. Serving as the State Department representative at nonpublic school 
meetings and workshops. 

Although Chase's duties include "coordinating working relationships 
between nonpublic schools and the Department of Educat^0ft-ei;i such programs 
as ESEA (No. 3) , he says he cannot even begin to cope i/ith the actual 
problems or inequities in the field involving the relationships between 
nonpublic schools and the local education agencies. It is next to impos- 
sible to be fully informed and involved "other than in a general way" in 
all the various federal programs, he says. One of the main problems, he 
notes, is the general lack of understanding and communication on the programs. 

# The nonpublic schools. Chase says candidly, "have not really received 
the attention and the services required by federal regulations though this 
is true in other states as well." Chase says the most he is able to do, 
as his office is presently constituted, is to act as a "referral service" 
by putting, those who are interested in specific provisions of a program in 
touch with the appropriate person in the Department of Education. 
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CHAPTER X 



1 



RECOMMENDATIONS FROM THE NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL 

• I 

• In its 1975 Annual Report, the National Advisory -Council on Supple- 
mentary Centers and Services included three recommendations to the President 
/and the Congress on^nonpublic school participation. They are as follows; 

To insure that nonpublic -schools are included in all ESEA 
Title III and/or Title IV programs in which they are eligible 
to participate and insure the improvement of all schools — 
public and nonpublic — the National Advisory Council makes 
three recommendati^s: 

1. That state education agencies and state advisory councils 
insure that nonpublic school representatives are involved ia 
the needs assessment^ planning, development, operation and 
evaluation of all projects in which they are eligible to 
participate. 

2. That the U Of fice of Education and state education agencies 
develop procedures whereby nonpublic schools may initiate project 
proposals for submission by arnl through a local education agency. 

3. That the U.S. Office of EducaLion develop and implement regu- 
lations whereby state education agencies are required to reject 
any project application which does not include documentary 
evidence, filled out and signed by nonpublic school officials, 
showing that appropriate nonpublic school officials were in- 
volved in the 'plaitnitig process from the earliest planning 
stages. 
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Appendix 



NONPROFIT PRIVATE SCHOOL REPRESENTATIVES ON ESEA TITLE III 
STATE ADVISORY COUNCILS (FISCAL YEAR 1975) 



Rev. JVilliam Hanok 
Diocese of Birmingham 
2317 Highland Avenue 
Birmingham, AL 

Rev, Richard Saudis 
Archdiocese . 
Anchorage, AK 

Sister Dorothy Ann Doyle, CP, 
Diocese of TUscon 
64 West Ochoa 
Tucson, AZ 85701 
(602) 792-3410 

T\ev, William Beck 
900 West Cross Street 
Benton, AR 
(501) 778-5186 

Mrs, Frayda Omstein 
0 K Center * 
1670 Zenobia Street 
Denver, CO 80204 

Mr, Robert O'F^rrell 
Diocese of Norwich 
43 Perkins Avenue ^ 
Norwich, CT 

Mr, William Kehoe 
Assistant Superintendent 
Diocese of Wilmington 
1626 North Union Street 
Wilmington, DE 19803 
(302) 652-3113 

Father Frank Murphy 
Superintendent of Schools 
Archdiocese of Washington, DC 
' 1200 17th Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20036 



Rev, Jerome E, Diffley 
Associate Superintendent 
Diocese of St ,^ Petersburg 
6363 9th Avenue, North 
St, Petersburg, FL 33710 
(813) 344-1611 



ister Mary Fidelis Barragan 
Principal 

Mount de Sales High School*" 
Macon, GIa 31208 

Mr, Sigfried Bpmler 
Pdnahou Academy 
Honolulu, HA 

Sister Scholastica Uhlenrott 
Prairie High School 
Cottonwood, ID 

Dr, M, P, Heller 
Loyola University 
820 No. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, XL 60611 
(312) 670-3038 

Rev, James Seculoff 
Superintendent of Schools 
Diocese of Fort Wayne and South Bend 
PO Box 390 

Ft, Wayne, IN 46801 

Rev, W. Robert Schmidt 
Diocese of Davenport 
811 Kahl Building 
Davenport, JA 

Rev, Charles Regan 
424 North Broadway 
Wichita, KS 67202 
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Mr, Joseph M. McGee 
435 South Fifth Street 
Louisville, KY 40202 
(502) 585-4158 

Dr, Charles Fortiqr 
Notre Dame Seminary 
2901 S. Carroll ton Avenue 
New Orleans, LA 70118 
(504) 866>74:6 

Mr. Arthur Dexter 
'Principal 
Lincoln Academy 
Newcastle, ME 04553 
(207) 563-5374 

Mr. Patrick Canan 
Coordinator of Federal Programs 
Catholic Office of Education 
Archdiocese of Washington, DC 
Room 600, 1200 17th St. , NW 
Washington, DC 20036 

Rev. Eugene Sullivan 
Associate Superintendent 
Archdiocesan Schools 
468 Beacon Street 
Boston, MA 02115 

Msgr. 1^. H. Zerfas ' 
Supertintendent of Schools 
Diocese of Grand Rapids 
350 Sheldon Avenue, SE 
Grand Rapids, MI 49502 
(616) 459-4334 ^ 

Mr. Leroy Brown 

Minnesota Catholic Education 

Association 
St. Paul, MN 

Sister Mary Cyrena Harkins 
Coordinator of Special Education 
Mississippi Catholic Schools 
PO Box 2248 , 
Jackson, MS 29205 
(601) 948-6555 

Msgr. Gerald Poelker 
Route 3 

Bowling Green, MO 63334 
(314) 324-5545 



Rev. John J. McCoy 
PO Box 3668 
Butte, Mr 59701 
(406) 792-9500 

Father Thomas O'Brien 
Superintendent of Schools 
Omaha Archdiocese 
3212 North 60th Street 
PO Box 4129 
Omaha, NB 68104 
(402) 551-2042 

Rev. George C. Wolf 
400 Bartlett Street 
Reno, NV 

Sister Jacqueline Hebert 
Curriculum Coordinator 
2321 Elm Street 
Manchester, NH 03104 
(603) 669-4298 
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Mr. Joseph Fittipaldi 
Coordinator 

Depar^inent of Education 

495 W. StatQ Street 

New Jersey Catholic Conference 
vTrenton, NJ 08618 
, V609) 599-2110 

Ms. Joan Gusinow 
PO Box 14491 i 
Albuquerque, NM 87111 \ 
(505) 294-0274 



Sister Joair Amolc 
Superintendent Catholic Schools 
1408 Genesee Street 
Utica, NY 13502 
(315^^735-2111 

Rev. Donald Staib 
Administrator 

Charlotte Catholic High School 
3100 Park Road 
Charlotte, NC 28209 

Rev. Ramond Aydt 
Mercy Hospital 
Box K 

Williston, ND 58801 
(701) 572-6731 
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^ Rev, Mgr. Bennett C, Applegate 
Mt. Carmel Hospital 
793 W, State Street 
Columbus, (M 43222 

# Sister Rose Clare Stieve • 
Box 512 

Oklahoma City, OK 73101 
(405) 721-4202 

Sister Laura Jean Remington 
3750 Lancaster Dr. , NE 
Salem, OR 97303 
(503) 399-7900 

Rev. Paul Curran 
Assistant Superintendent 
Philadelphia Archdiocese 
222 N. 17th Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19103. 
(215) 587-3718 • 

Sister Therese Camel lier 
The Diocesean Office 
Cathedral Square 
Providence, HI 02903 

Rev. John Bond ^ 
Superintendent for the^iocesan 

System of Catholic Schools foi^ 

South Carolina 
119 Broad Street 
Charleston, SC ^ 

Sister Faith/Sit zmann 
Diocese of STiouvPails 
3000 W. 41st Street 
Sioux Falls, SD 57105 
^05) 336-6695 

Nfr. Hubert Smathers 
President 

Chilhowee Academy ^ 
Seymour, TN ^ 

Mr. Bemice M. Moore 
Hogg Foundation 
Austin, TX 



Mr. John C, Ranier 
567 No. 600 Wfest. 
Orem, Utah 84057 

Mr. Richard Lane ^ 
Headmaster * ^ 

Austirie School for the Deaf 
120 Maple Street 
Brattleboro, VT 05301 
(802) 254-4571 

Sister Laurdes Shehan 
Director 

Dept. of Education for Catholic 

Diocese of Richmond 
Department of Education 
817 Cathedral Place 
Richmond, VA 23200 

Sister Virginia McMonagle 
Forest Ridge Schools 
4800 139th Street, SE 
Bellevue, WA 98006 
(206) 641 0700 

Rev. Robert H. Wanstreet 
Superintendent 

Cathlic Schools Wheeling Diocese 

PC Box 230 

1300 Byron Street 

Wheeling, WVA 26003 

(304) 233-0880 

Father Alberl^I . Thomas 
Director d^Education 
Box 661 * 

Diocese of Crosse 
La Crosse, WI 54601 
(608) 788-7700 

Sister Mary Rachel Flynn 
Sheridaii Catholic School 
11 S. Coipor 
Sheridan, WY 82801 
(307) 672-2021 

Ms. Laura Jarvis 
612 W. Georgia 
Anadarka, OK 
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Sister^niadettei^rdchaska, ESPA Miss Nancy Gatwalt 

Dioc/se of Agana c/o Lutheran Parish School 

PO BAx 3636 No, #1 ^ille Tame Garde 

Agan^ Guam 96910 St. Thomas, Virgin Islands 

Rev. Jori Lakjob ^ 
c/o State Department o£ Education 
Saipan, Mariana Islands 
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Appendix 



ESEA TITLE III 
STATE FACILITATOR PROJECT DIRECTORS 



Mr. B. Keith Rose 
Program Development? Center of N. 
Aymer J. Hamilton Building 
California State University 
Chico, California 95926 



Mr,, Ralph Parish ' 
Calif., ' Kansas Facilitator 
Cite Murdock 
670 N.. Edgemoor \ 
Wichita, Kansas 67208 



Mr. Harry Osgood 
Educational Resources Center 
Area Cooperative Educational Services 
800 Dixwell .Avenue / 
New Haven, Connecticut 0651^ 



Mr. Lawrence W. Allen 
Facilitator Director 

Kentucky State Department of Education 
1609 Plaza Tower 
Frankfprt, Kentucky A0601 



Mr. Duane WeDb / 
Colorado State Facili. Northern 
Colorado - BOCS * 
830 S. Lincoln ' ' 
Longmont, Colorado 80501 



Mr. David P. Crandall 
Executive Director ^ 
Network of Innovative Schools 
Mechanics Street 
Merrimac, Massachusetts 01860 



Mr. Allen Scott 

Florida Facilitator Center 

P. Of Box 190 

Chipley, Florida 32428 



Mrs. Shirley Menendez 
415 North Blanche 
Mounds,. Illinois 62964 



Dp. John S. Hand 
Indiana Facilitator Center 
Longansport Community Schools 
2829 George Street 
Logansport, Indiana 46947 



Dr. Clare Keller 

Project INFORM . \ 

Wayne County Intermediate School Dist. 
30555 Michigan Avenue 
Westlan^, Michigan 48184 

Mr. Richard T. Hegre 
Staples Schools 
524 North Third Street 
Staples, Minnesota 56479 



Mr. Richard Peterson 
Southwest Minn. State College 
Marshall, Minnesota 56258 



Mr. Gene A. Sanders 
Pottawattamie County 
Board of Education 
Route I 

Council Bluffs, Iowa 51501 



Mrs. Diane Lassman 
MPS/UM Teacher Center 
155 Peik Hall 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55455 
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Mrs. Jolene Schulz 
Columbia Public Schools 
310 ^orth Providence 
Columbia, Missouri 65201 



Mr. Glenn Clarkson 

Nebraska - Iowa State Facilitator 

2407 Chandler Road 

Bellevue, Nebraska 68005 



Mr. Glen Pelden 

New Hampshire Ed. Facilitator Project 
7 Broadway, Supervisory Union //56 
Somersworth> New Hanqpshire 03878 



Dr. Evelyn Ogden 
Office of ^Program Development 
1000 Spruce Street * 
Trenton, New Jersey 08625 



Mr. George H. Smith 
«ernaliiao Public Schqols 
P. 0. Box 6407, 
BernaULllo, New Mecixo 87004 



Mr. Frank Mesiah 

Director, N.Y. Facilitator Project 
BOCES //I, Erie County, Box J 
Cheektowago, New York 14225 

Ms. Maxine Brown 

State Facilitator Project 

Northeast Regional Educational Center 

Box 928 

Grifton, North Carl^^a 28530 



Mr. kobert Byrd 

State Facilitator Project . 
Southwest Regional Education Cpfker 
619 Wall Street I 
Albemarle, North Carolina 28001 • 



Mr. Paul Wellborn 
State Facilitator Project 
Northwestern Regional Servii^e Center 
P.O. Box 1308 

North Wilkesboro, North Carolina 28659 



Mr. Glen C, Arrants 

State Facilitator Project «^ 

Western Regional Educatjbnal Center 

102 Old Clyde Rod^/ 

Canton, North Caf^lina 28716 



Mr. Richard Barnes 
State Facilitator P^roject 
Southeast Regior>^il Education Center 
P. -0. Box 139^ ' 

Jacksonville, Northl Carolina 28540 

Grant Johnson ^ 
North Dakota Facilitator Project 
215 SS 2 

Minot, North Dakota Sif^Ol 

' ^' \ 

Mr. Ja^k Lewis 
State facilitator Prbject 



Ohio Department of Education 
65 S. Front Street 
Columbus, Ohio 43215 



Dr. Kenneth Eisner 
Assistant Superintendent 
Edmond Pul)lic Schools 
Edmond, Oklahoma 73034 



Mr. Samuel C. Nutt 
Coordinator, Federal Projects 
South Umpqua School District 
Myrtle Creek, Oregon 97457 



-Mr. Richard flrickley 

Research and Information Services for Ed, 
198 Allendale Road \ 
King of Prussia, Pennsylvania 19406^ 
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Mr. J. B. Under, Jr, 
Orangeburg District i5 
578 Ellis Avenue ^ , 
Orangeburg, South Carolina 29115 



Mr. Wendall Tisher 
State Facilitator Project 
State Department of Education 
Pierre, South Dakota 57501 

Ms. Gwyn Browniee 

Academic Service Department 

Region 10 - Education Service Center 

Box 1300 

Richardson, Texas 75080 



Mr. Ken Abrams 

Ri^^ion XIX - Education Service Center 

P. :. Box 10716 

El raso, Texas 79997 



Mr. TraVis D. Brown 
Region XVIl Education Service Center 
700 Texas Commerce Building 
Lubbock, Texas 97401 



Mr. Frank G. Buell 

Region XI - Education Service Center 
2821 Cullen Street 
Fort Worth, Texas 76107 



Mr, David Cole 

Region XVI - Educacion Service Center 
1601 South Cleveland 
Amarillo, Texas 79102 



Mr. Robert Coleman 

Region XII - Education Service Center 
Waco, Texas 76703 



Dr. Dwain M: Estes 

Region XX - Education Service Center 

1550 N.E. Loop 410 

San Antonio, Texas 78209 



Mr. Leroy Hendricks 

Region Vll - Education Service Center 
100 North Riddle Street . 
Mount Pleasant, Texas 75455 



Mr. Jim Lewis 

Region XVIII - Education Service Center 
P. 0. Box 6020 
Midland, Texas 79701 



Mr. Hal^Mabry. 

Region IX - Education Set^rLce Center 
3014 Old Seymour Road 
Wichita Falls, Texas 76309 



Mr. Bob Mdnise 

Region XIV - Education Service Center - 
P. 0. Box 3236 
Abilene, Texas 79604 



Mr. Joseph B. Money 
Region I - Education Service Center 
101 South Tenth Street ' 
Edinburg, Texas 79539 



Mro . Alene Moore 

Region Vll - Education Service Center 
Bldg. "C",'Ross Ave., P.O. Box 1622 
Kilgorfe, Texas 75662 

Mr. Joe ParVs 

Region XIII - Educacion Service Center 
6504 Tracor Land 
Austin, Texas 78721 



Mr. Bill h. Powell 

Resion III - Education Service Center 
2710 l^ospital Drive 
Victoria, Texas 77901 

Dr. Joe Strehle 

Region IV - Education Service Center 
202 North Loop West 
Houston, Texas 77018 
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Mr. Thomas Tope, Jr. 

Region II Education Service Center 

109 North Chaparral 

Corpus Chr^sti, Texas 78401 

Mr. Clyde Warren 

Region XV Education Service Center 
P.O. Box 5199 



Region 10 Education Service Center 
*P.O. Box- 2201, Sam Hoi'ston Station 
Huntsville,, Texas 77341 

Mr. Lowell Boberg ^ / 

Jordan School District 
9361 South 400 East . ' 

Sandy, Utah 84070 

Nfr. Joseph M. O'Brien / 
Bennington- Rutland Supervisory Union 
Manchester, Vermont 05254 



Mr. Keith Wrigth 
State Facilitator Project 
Yakiina Public Schools 
104 North 4th Avenue 
Yakima, Washington 98902 
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San Angel o, T^as 76901 
Mr. Everett Youngblood 
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ESEA TITLE III PROJECT DiRECTOPS 
for 

DEVELOPER/ DEMC»«STRATION PROJECTS 



Dr. Marie Sinclair 
1100 21st Street, East 
Juscaloosa, Alabama 35A01 



Ms. Nancy Hoepffnei 

1515 S.>Salcedo Street 

llew Orleans, Louisiana 70125 



Ms* Sarah Waldrop 

Mobile County Pul>lic School System 
P.O. Box 1327 / 
Mobile, Alabama 36601 



Mr. Robert Lentz 
Hamilton-Wenham Regional HS 
735 Bay Road 

Hamilton, Massachusetts 01936 



Ms . Brenda Jobe 

San Jose State University 

School of Education 

San Jose, California 95192 
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Dr. Nathan Farber 
150 N.E. 19th Street 
Miami, Florida 33132 



Dr. Roy Butz 

Oakland Schools 

2100 Pontiac Lake Road 

Pontiac, Michigan A805A 



Ms. Diane Bert 
18A99 Beech Daly 
Detroit, Michigan A82A0 



Ms. June Johnson 

Director, New Adventures in L<^.aming 
W.T. Moore Elementary School 
Tallahassee, Florida 32303 



Ms. Marthe Owens 

P.O. Box lAl 

Ocilla, Georgia 3177A 



Mr. Herbert H. Escott 
303 Pine Street 
Essesville, Michigan 48732 



Mr, Gerry Heindselman 
Baugo Commuriity School 
R.R. #3, Box 425 A 
Elkhart, In iana 46514 



Ms. Lucille Werner 
Psotone Unit District ^07V 
Peotone, Illinois 6U468 



Mr. Walter Norgrove 

143 Bostwick Avenue, N.E. 

Grand Rapids, Michigan 49502 



Mr. R. J. Rehwaldt 
Administrative Director 
Youth Developn^nt 
Roseville Area School, I3D #623 
^939 Western Avenue, North 
Roseville, Minnesota 55113 



Ms. Marion Wilson 
Ferguson-Florissant 
655 January Avenue 
Ferguson, Missouri 63135 



Dr. Robert H. Ostdiek 
Project Dire-!tor 

Papillion-La Vista Public Schools 

District 27 

130 West 1st Street 

Pdpillion, Nebraska 68046 
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Mr. Frank Thompson 

833 Fox Meadow Road 

Yorktown Heights, New York -10598 



Ms. Barbara Tucker 
180 Pine Street . 
Providence, Rhod^ Island 02903 



Mr. Robert Schramm 

Cooperative Educational Service 

Agency No. 13 

908 West Main Street 

Waupun, Wisconsin 53963 



Mr. Wayne Jennings 
St. Paul Open School 
1855 University' Avenue 
St. Paul, Minnesota 55104 

Mr. Richard Metteer 
Wayne Public Schools 
611 West^7th Street 
Wayne, Nebraska 68787 



Mr. Matthew Scaffa 

N.Y.C. Board of Education 

District 31, Richmond 

221 Daniel Low Terrace, S.I. 

New York, New Yoi^ 10301 



Dr. Gerald N. King 
SIMU-SCHOOL Project Director 
Dallas Independent School District 
3700 Ross Avenue 
Dallas, Texas 75204 




Mr, John Rqwe 

Lakewood B6ard of Education 
14 70 Warren^ Road 
Lakewood, Ohio 44107 



Uppendlx 



STATE DEPARTMErfT CF EDUCATION 
NONPUBLIC EDUCATION LIAISON OFFICERS 



Alabama 

Dr. B. D. Baxley 
Coordinator 

Office of Technical Assistance 
State Department of Education 
750 Washington, Room 200 
Montgonrery, AL 36104 
(205) 269-7826 

Alaska 

Mr. Kenneth Grieser 

Coordinator 

Federal Programs 

State Department of Education 

Alaska Office Building 

Juneau, AK 99801 

(907) 586-5255 

Arizc^na 

thr. Mary Jo Livix 
Deputy Superintendent 
State Department of Education 
State Capitol, Room 165 

Phoenix, AZ 85007 v 

(602) 271-5075 - — 

Arkansas 

Mr. Eugine F. Channel 1 
Supervisor of Special Services 
State Department of Education 
Arch Ford Education Building 
Little Rock, AR 72201 
(501) 371-1801 

California 

Mr. Newton Giase 

Consultant in Private School 

Education 
State Department of Education 
721 Capitol Mall 
SacrajTiento, CA 95814 
(916) 322-2838 



Colorado 

Dr. Edwin Steinbrecher 

Assistant Comnissioner 

State Department of Education 

State Office Building 

201 East Colfax 

Denver, CO 80203 

(303) 892-9911 

Connecticut 
Mr. John Harrington 
State Board of Education 
P.O. Box 2219 
Hartford, CT 06115 
(203) 566-5061 



District 



Columbia 



Mr. Latmee Gullattee 
Director 

Staff Development 

Public School of the District of Columbia 
Presidential Building, Room 611 / 
Washington, DC 20004 
(202) 629-2550 

Florida 

Dr. Marshall Frinks 
Associate Commissioner 
Planning § Coordination 
State Department of Fxiucation 
Vallahassee, FL 32304 
(904) 488-6303 

Georgia 

Dr. Joe Edwards 

Assistant State Superintendent 

Office of the State Stipe r in tendent of Schools 

State Office Build'ng 

Atlanta, GA 30334 

(404) 656-2598 
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Hawai i 

Mr» Albert Feirer 

Administrator 

Special Projects 

Instructional Services 

State Department of Education 

Honolulu, HA 96804 

(808) 531-S758 

Idaho 

Dr» Toy Truby 
Administrator Assistant 
State Department of Education 
L.B. Gordan Office Building 
Boise, ID 83720 
(208) 384-3225 
\ 

Illinois , 
Mr. Michael Stramaglia 
Associate Superintendent of 

Academic Affairs 
Division Pupil and Prof • Services 
State Department of Education 
Springfield, IL 62706 
(217) 782-5238 

Indiana 

Mr. Raymond Slaby 
Associate Superintendent 
State Department of Education 
Indianapolis, IN 46204 
(317) 633-6610 

Iowa . 

Dr. Robert Benton 

State Superintendent 

Department of Public Instruction 

Grimes State Office Building 

Des Moines, lA 50319 

(515) 281-5294 

Kansas 

Dr. C. Taylor Whittier 
Commissioner of Education 
State Department of Education 
Topeka. KS 66612 
(913) 296-3201 



Kentucky 

Dr. Franlc Vittetow 
Assistant Superintendent 
State/Fedrral Relations 
State Department of Education 
Capitol Plaza Towers 
Frankfort, KY 40601 
(502) 564-3936 

Louisiana 

Mrs. Anne Stewart 

Coordinator 

Division of Special Educational Services 
State Department of Education 
Box 44064 

Baton Rouge, LA 70804 
(504) 389-2591 

Maine 

Mr. Beverly Trenhplm 

State Department of Education and Cultural 

Services ' 
Augusta, Maine 04330 
(207) 289-2321 

Maryland 

Dr. Adolphus L. Spain 
Coordinator 

Nionpublic Elementary and Secondary Schools 
State Department of Education 
Box 8717 

Baltimore, MD 21240 
(301) 796-8300 

Massachusetts 
Dr. David Cronin 
Assistant Gomraissioner 
State Department of Education 
182 Treinont Street I 
Boston, MA 02111 
(617) 727-5700 

Mi chigan 

Mr. Roger Boline 

Director 

School Management Services 
State Department of Education 
116 Washington Sti*eet 
Lansing, MI 48902 
(517) 373-3342 
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Minnesota 

Mr. Sigurd Ode 

Assistant to the Commissioner 
State ^Department of Education 
Capitol Square, 550 Cedar Street 
St. Paul, m 55101 
(6121 296-2774 

Mi ssissippi 
'\\r~ A.C. Bilbo 
Assistant Coordinator 
Title I, ESE^ 

State Department of Educatibn 
P.O. Box '^'"1 
Jackson, ^IS 39205 
(601) 554-0944 

Misso uri 

Dr. .XrtTTur Mallor>^ 
Commissioner of Education 
State t)ei)artment of Education 
P.O. Box' 480 

Jefferson Citv, MO 651 01 
(514) "51-4212 

\ehraska 

Ntr- Glen Shafer 

Consultant 

Private and Nonpublic Schools 
State Department of Education 
235 South 10th Street 
Lincoln^, NB 68508 
^402) 471-2445 

Nevada 

.Mr. Merlin Anderson 
Director 

Professional Standards Branch 
State Department of Education 
Carson Citv, NV 98701 
{'^02^ 882-''^324 

Ne w Hampsh ire 
Nh . Charles Marston 
Assistant Giief 
Division of Instruction 
State Department of Educnton 
64 N. Main Street 
Concord, NH 03301 
(603) 2:^1-5235 



ffew Jersey 

Mr, Walter McCarthy 

Director 

Curriculum Services to Private Schools 
State Department of Education 
224 West State Street 
Box 609 

Trenton, N,J 08625 
(609) 292-8360 



New Mexico 
Mr 



Vigil 



Ernest A. 
Director 

Nonpublic Schools 

State Department of Education 

Santa Fe, NM 87501 

r505) 827-5351 

New York 

Dr. Thomas W. Heath 
Coordinator 
Office of Health 

Pupil and Nonpublic School Services 
State Department of Education 
Albany, NY 12224 

[518) 474-3884 \^ 

North Carolina 

Calvin Criner 
Coordinator^ 
Nonpublic Schools 

State Department of Education Instruction 
Raleigh, NC 27602 
(919) 829-4278 

North Dakota 

^fr. Vernon Eberly 

De})uty Superintendent 

State Department of Public Instruction 

Bismarck, NT) 58501 

(701) 224-226^ 

Ohio 

Mr. Ray Horn 
Director 

Division of Federal /assistance 
State. Department of Education 
Columbus, OH , 43214 ( 
(614) 466-4161 

Oklahoma 

Mr. Rarl Cross 

Assistant Superintendent 

State/Federal Relations 

State Department of Education 

Oklahoma City, OK 73105 

(4051 478-0988 
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Oregon 

Nfr. Ray Osbum 
Coordinatot 
District College and 
Conmunity Relations 
State Department of Education 
942 Lancaster Drive, N.E. 
Salem, OR 97310 
(5031378-3602 

Pennsylvania 

Mr. Vincent McCoola 

Director 

Office for Aid to Nonpublic 

Education 
State Department of Education 
Box 911 

Harrisburg, PA 17126 
f717) 787-7100 ^ 

/ 

Rhode Island 
Dr. M. Rosalia Flaherty 
Consultant for Nonpublic 
Schools 

State Department of Education 
199 Promenade Street 
Providence, RI 02908 
(401) 27^-2031 

South Carolina 

Dr. Donald Pearce 

Coordinator of Federal Funding 

State Department of Education 

Rutledge Building 

Columbia, SC 36219 

(803) 758-1421 

South Dakota 

Mr. Norris Paulson 

Assistant Superintendent 

Federal Programs 

State Department eff Publi-c 

Instruction 
Slate Cfjdtol Building 
Pierre, SD 57501 
(605) ^74-3367 



Tennessee 

Dr. J. Maurice Roberts 
Director 

Interagenc)^ Relations 

State Department of Education 

Room 140--Cordell Hull Building 

Nashville, TN 37219 

(614) 741-3544 

Texas 



Mr. Alton Bowen 

Deputy Commissioner for Administrative 

Services 
State Department of Education 
201 East Eleventh Street 
Austin, TX 78701 
(713) 475-4536 

Utah 

Mr. Elvin Ossmen 

Specialist Statistical .Analysis 

State Board of Education 

136 E. South Temple 

1300 University Club Building 

Salt Lake, UT 84111 

(801) 328-5866 

Vermont 

Mr. Leon H. Bruno ^ 
Director, Federal Programs 
State Department of Education 
Montpelier, VT 05602 

(802) 223-8610, ext. M35 \^ 

Virginia 

Dr. Robert Turner 

Special Assistant 

Federal Program and Relations 

State Department of Education 

Richmond, VA 23216 

(804) 770-3170 

Washington 

Mr,. Carl Pynboe 

Administrator 

Nonpublic Educaition 

Superintendent of Public Instruction 

Old Capitol Building 

Olympia, WA 98504 

(206) 753-6773 ^ 
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West Virginia 
Mr. Gene Maguran 
Director 
Federal Programs 
State Department of Education 
1900 Washington Street, Hast 
Charleston, WVA 25305 
(304) 348-3085 

Wisconsin 

Mr. Donald Dimock 

Assistant State 'perintendent 

Division for Fields Services 

State Department of Public Instruction 

126 Landon Street 

Madison, WI 53702 

(608) 266-2801 



IVyoming 

Mr. Paul Sandifer 
Assistant Superintendent 
Division of Planning and Development 
State Department of Education 
Capitol Building 
Cheyenne, WY 82001 
(307) 777-7621 
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Appendix 



CAPE - TYPE REGIONAL AND STATE ORGANIZATIONS 



Arizona - CAPE 
Charles H. Orme, Jr., 
'The Orme School 
Mayer, x\r%^ona 86333 



President 



Missouri Association for Nonpublic Schools 
Mr. F. Randal 
P. 0. Box 651 

Jefferson City, Missouri 65101 



California Lxecutive Council of Nonpublic 

School Representatives 
Mr. Walter h. Hlartkopf, President 
465 Wooisey Street 
San rrancjsco, CaJifornia 94234 



N Y, State Conference for Nonpublic 

Education 
Mr. J. Alan Davit t 
Room 311, 11 North Pearl Street 
Albany, New York 12207 



Florida Association of Academic 

Nouj^ublic Schools 
>lr. Charles O'Malley 
Coordinator of Education 
Florida Catholic Canference 
P. 0. uox 15 71 
Tallanassee, Florida 32302 



Illinois Association of NonprbJic Schools 

Mr. x\ivin Vanden Bosch, Pr^isident 
2261 Indiana Avenu^ ^ 
Lansing, Illinois 60438 



Indiana Nonpublic Educators Association 
Mr. Alvin Vandel Bosch, President 
2261 Indiana Avenue i 
Lansing, Il^nois 60438 / 



Oregon Federation cf Independent, Schools 

Dr. Eugene Fadel, Headmaster 

Salem Academy 

250 College Drive, N.W. 

Saiem, Oregon 97304 ^"^""^ 



Texas Association of Nonpublic Schools 
Mr. Keith A. Loomani: * President 
8100 U.S. 290 East 
Austin, Texas 78724 



The Virginia Council for Private Education 

Mr. John R. Tucker, Jr. 

North Cross School 

4254 Colonial Avenue, S.W. 

Roanoke, Virginia 24018 



Iowa Association of Nonpublic Schools 
'Mr. Lewis Arkema 
604 Third Street, S.W. 
Orange City, Iowa 51041 



Washington Federation of Independent Schools 
Mr. Roger Van Dyken 

P.O. Box 444 ^ ^ 
Lvnden, Washington 98264 



Kansas Associatvion of Nonpublic Schools 

Col. Keith G. Duckers 

St. John's Military School 

Salina, Kansas 57401 



Wisconsin Association of Nonpublic Schools 
Rev. Mark Schomnier, President 
P.O. Box 136 

Green Bay, Wisconsin 54305 



Michigan Association of Nonpublic Schools 

Dr. Ivan £. Zylstra 

865 28th Street, S.E. 

Grand Rapids, Michigan 49508 
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Appendix 



CONTACTS IN USOE REGIONAL OFFICES 



•'It is to the Regional Offices that local school officials may look for 
guidance if they have questions concerning programs which mandate the 
eligibility of nonpublic school children for equitable benefits," Com- 
missioner Bell said in a briefing memo. 

The contact persons in the regional offices along with the states they 
serve, are asy follows: 

Region I (Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, 
Vermont) , Office: John F. Kennedy Federal Building, Government Center, 
Boston, Mass. 02203. Regional Liaison Officer: Dr^ Fred Wilkinson. 
Telephone : 6 1 7 /22 3-6 89 1 . ) 

Region II (liew York, New Jersey, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands). Office: 
Federal Building, 26 Federal Plaza, New York, N.Y. 10027. Regional Liaison 
Officer: Br. Charles O'Connor, Jr. Telephone: 212/264-4054. 

^ ^3f^ion III (Delaware, Maryland, Pennsylvania, Virginia, West Virginia, 
District of Columbia). Office: 3535 Market Street, Philadelphia, ^enna. 
19101. Regional Liaison Officer: Mr. Kenneth Frye. Telephone: 215/597-9248. 

Region IV (Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, North Carollia, 
South Carolina, Tennessee), Office: 50 Seventh Street, NW, Atlanta, Georgia 
30323. Regional Liaison Officer: M#f William Pergande. Telephone: 
404/526-5996. 

Region V (Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, Wisconsin, Chicago)* 
Office: 300 S. Wacker Drive, Chicago^f 11. 60606. Regional Liaison Officer: 
Mr. Paul Derwinski. Telephone: 312/353-1245. 

Region VI (Arkansas. Louisiana, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas). Office: 1114 
Commerce Street, Dallas, Texas 75202. Regional Liaison Officer; Mr. Earl 
Shubert. Telephone: 214/749-2634. 

Region 'VII (Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska). Office: 601 E. 12th Street, 
Kansas City, Mo. 64106. Regional Liaison Officer: Dr. Harold Blackburn. 
Telephone: 861/374-2276 . 
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Region VIII (Colorado, Montana, North Dakota, South Dakota, Ltah, Wyoming) 
Office: 1961 Stout Street, Denver, Colo. 80202. Regional Liaison Officer: 
Dr. Ed. Larsh. Telephone: 303/837-3676. ' ( 

Region IX (Arizona, Calif o^ a, Hawaii, Nevada, Guam, Trust Territory of 
Pacific Island, American S a). Office: Federal Of f ice Bui Jding, 50 
Fulton Street, San Francis. ^, Calif. 94102. Regional Liaison Officer: 
Mr. William Peterson. Telephone: 415/556-2874. 

Re>/ioa X (Alaska, Idaho, Oregon, Washington). Office: Arcade Flaza, 1321 
Second Avenue, Seattle, Wash. 98101. Regional Liaison Officer: Dr. John 
Bean, Telephone: 206/442-0434,. 
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Append 



BIBLIOGRAPHY 



For more information on the nonpublic schools, see the following references: 



Statist ics of Nonpublic Element;ary and Secondary Schools. 1970-71 . 
National Center of Educational Statistics, U.S. Dept. of Healt¥~ 
Education and Welfare. Washington, D.C. 20402: Supt . of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Office; 1973; 90 pp; $3*20;- 
Stock Wo. 1780-01249. 

Nonpublic Schools in Large Cities, 1970-71 . National Center for 
Educational Statistics, U.S. Dept. of Health, Education and 
Welfare. Washington, D.C. 20402: Supt. of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office; 1974; 40 pp; 85C; Stock No. (OE) 
74-11425. 

U.S. Cath olic Schools. 1973-74 . National Catholic Educational 
Association. Washington, D.C. 20036: Publication Sales, National 
Catholic Educational Association, One Dupont Circle, Suite 350, 
1974; 92 pp; $2.00 prepaid (1-9 copies). 

American Nonpublic Schools: Patterns of Diversity . Otto F. Kraushaar. 
Baltimore, Maryland 21218: The John Hopkins University Press; 
1972; 387 pp; $12. 

Alight (Quarterly newsletter). Board of Parish Education, Lutheran 
Church-Missouri Synod, 3558 S. Jefferson Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri 
63118; $1 annual subscription. ^ 

Lutheran Education (published five times annually). Concordia 
Publishing House, 3558 S. Jefferson Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri 
63118; $5 annual subscript ion. 

Lutheran Secondary Schools Quarterly . Board ^ Parish Education, 
Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod, 3558 Jefferson Avenue, St. Louis, 
Missouri 63118; $4 anmual subscription for non-Lutheran schools*. 

The Independent School Bulletin (quarterly publication). National 
Association of Independent Schools, Four Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 
02109; $7 annual subscription. 

NAIS Report (^rte|rly publication). National Association of 
Independent Schools, Four Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 02109; 
$5 annual subscription. 

Momentum (quarterly publication). National Catho lie Educational 
Association, Publications Sales Office, Suite 350, One Dupont 
Circle, Washington, D.C. 20036; $8 annual subscription. 

/ 
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Christian Educators Journal (quarterly publication of the National 
Union, of Christian Schools). Business Manag^j^434 Kimball Avenue, 
S.E., Grand Rapids, Michigan 49508; $4 annual Subscription. 

Christian Home and School (published four tiroes a year). National 
Union of Christian Schools, 865 28th Street,^ S,E., Grand Rapids, 
Michigan 40508; $3.25 an^^ual subscription. 

The Jewish Parent (quarterly publication) . National Society for 
Hebrew Day Schools, 229 Park Avenue, S., New York, New York 10003; 
$2 annual subscription. 
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This is one portion of a survey form sent to Title III Project Directors in 
tlie State of California to gauge the amount o^f involvement by nonpublic school 
students 'and, teachers. Selected results from the survey are included in the 
chapter, "A Profile of California," For more information, contact Dr. Robert 
D. Welty, General Education Management, {-SEA Title III, 721 Capitol Mall, 
Sacramento, California 95814. 



Project Tltle_ 
Dt^ector 



STATUS SURVEY OF NON>PUBLIC SCHOOL INV01.VEMENT 
" No. 



Phone 



District 



Within the attendance boundaries- of your project 8cliooy(s), are there any non-public schools? 

/ / YES y I NO 

If YES^ name the non- public schooI(9^) up to five schools! . . 



1 



/ / 



/ / 

I /ic 



CHECK HERE IF THERE ARE 
OVER FIVE 



Check (/ Holy Namie) clearly those non-public schooKs) which have students directly* 
involved in the project, 

* - Directly means involvement of staff and student, face- to- face, on a regular schedule 
to produce Learning. 

Place an 1 ^ 1 by those schools having indirect** involvement. 

** - Indirect means involved on aa intermittent schedule in tttings such-as special les- 
sons, field trips, etc. 



3. How many students are directly involved?. 



4,; How many days a week are they involved? CIRCLE: 1 



5. How many students are indirectly involved,?. 



6. Are non-public school teachers involved in pre or inscrvice training? / /YES / /NO 

7. If YES, h<)w many are (have been) Involved? 

8. How many in 7, above, were involved in summer or early fall prcservice?. . 



What is the average amount (hours) of preservice for eiich non-public 
te^acf^er includeo in 8, above?. • 



ID. If 6 is YES, how many teachers are to be Involved in ongoing inservice?.. 

11. What will be the average amount (hours) of irtservicc for e ich non-public 
teacher included In 10, above? c.. 



hrs. 



} r 



12. Do non-public schools use project / /materials, / /equipment! 

Check if YES for materials and/or equipment, above. 
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i,Thi5 is a copy of the form on '^Nonpublic School Participation" to bey 
^ccynpleted by tl\e applicant for a Title III project in California. 

This p.iVc nuf^t l)e conipleteci by the nppi i cant * and sjJbscquent ly reviewed and .-signed 
by liunpublic school pprsoilncl in authority, such as^an equivalent to ^a supcrinten- 
dent, consultant, or principal, 'The page should be-included, even if there "J^e to 



* be no nonpublic stjudcnts involved. 



7 



Kor purpose.*? of ^eternioing which nonpublic student^ are eligible to '-^e /invrolved ,* 
two criteria ar^ applied and when tliese are met, nonpublic st^idents- should be in- 
cluded: ' . ' ' . • • 

These cr/itori.i are as follows; * . " , /' 

1. Nonpublic school' stucients wh^N^c in the attendance a^ea of project 
I ^ scboc'Is and have needs similar tb^the target group, 

2, Nonpublic school student..-: who are outside of thq attendance areas of ^ 
' ^,r^joct >.M.ools, .but- a4-e' geographically located so as "to be reasonably 

' -''i coiivtT)i.;?nt and al^so have .needs similar to the target gr^oiip. 



i.i.^t below the schools which enroll students who meat the above criteria' 

^11 . --:r- 



No^ of 
Schoo 1 

1 

2 . 



TIamc of Srihool 
J 




/•.Check Tv^ Schools 
• to be Involved ^In 
, Pr6ject Activities 



(ADO PACrS'j;- N'W-ratR OV SCHOOLS KXCEEDS ?1VE) 
r:nrollftritt by gfarie level of schools which-are checl^ed in Column IV above: 



^o, of / ^ ^ ' / 

School / . ' ' 

^zj cy C/ c/ c/ C/ c/ /"/ / 

• C/- /Z/ C/ C/ " /~/ /Z/ /Z/> / 

— ^^-^ O ^'"^ /-/ t/. /Z/- /"/ /z/ /"/ / 

^ 1^2 . 3 4 5 6 • ~ 8^ ; T 
iVSr. AUniTIONAL PAGES* IF NECtSSARY) ^ 
Applicants ar- to notify qualified nonj^blic scljool .personnel, by let-ter, that a 
Title HI projeccjs bjio,- written and ir>vite them to the^flr^t planning meeCing, 
^optcs of corre.spondcr.ce can t>e Tnclud/pd in the application, but are not to J)e con- 
sldered ns a substil^rc Cor rignatuFes on page 2 of this document. - ' 

J f Column IV is not checked above. Indicate what factors Hmit nonpublic school in- 
veiveinent: 'jt • , , / ^ » 



/ /_/ /_/ 
/ /Z/ /~/ /~/ 

10 11 \J3. 



\ 
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D. As estimated by tlie nonpublic school personnel, provide the number of students by 
grade level, /or the schools checked, who have needs similar to the needs of the 
public school target population: 



ilo. of • . 

School ^ . ' 
O C/ fZl I— I l~l I— I I—I I— I i~i 

O iHi^iZLi^i—i i~i\ iZ^ i~i O {Z/ 

i~i C/ C/ i~i i~i iZj ./Z/ C/ C/ 

' -K - • 1 2. J U 5 6 7 8 

• (USET* ADDITIONAL PACES IF NECESSARY) . * 

Briefly respond to th^ following: ^ 0 

, •* ^ 

How have nonpublic school personnel been ^involved in pLfftmi-«^the project? 





» 




• 












fZJ 


ill 




o 


fZJ 


fZ.1 


fZj 




l~l 




ri 


>9 


10 


11 


12 



How wfil the nonpublic school personnel and ^students ,be involved In Che projectl 

> ' r' ' ■ . ■ 



Intercstcr* 
in 

P .irtictpat jon 
CH2CX {\/^ 



?):ovision for* involvement of children sliall include (I) Paid^ririvolveffleot of ^ 
9 staff in inscrvl^e, (2) Involvement in all types of instruction'al iactivitiea 
whiclf supprlemenr the regular progr£»in, (3J The use of^proj^ct materials and 
equipment. * ^ - , , • * 

Provision for , involvement of children shall not ihclude (1) The payment of 
salaries of nonpubyc school personnel,* except for* services performed outside \ 
regulnr hours oC.^uty, and under public supervision, (2) Financing of ^he exists* 
ing level of ^instruct ion, (3) The permanen^ placement of equipment or -buildingar 
on private school premises* • ^ ^ • * . 

* * •* 

As verif ication^thot they have reviewed the project application and this docu- 
ment, secure the signatures of nonpublic school admiuistratoi^s whose student^i * 
veet me selection cr^tpria. • *• ' . 



NONPUBLIC ADMiraSTRATORS WHOSE SCHOOLS ARE LISTED IN ITEM A MUST SIGN BELOW; 



Signfffuro 



pate 



School 



L 



T 



Conuntnta 



4 



J. 



PORTION OF TITLE IV RELATING TO SECTION 401(a), {h) § (c) 
•LIBR^IES, LEARNING RESOURCES, EDUCATIONAL 



INNOVATION, ANDBUPPORf 
reads as follows: 



I 



f 



68 Stat.^W Sec/4(U. Title IV of the Elementary and Secoiularv Kduration Act 
79 stat„--44C of 1965, is amended to read as follows ; 

20 use 331. ' 

"TIXIJ!: IV-~LIBRARIES,.LEARNING RESOURCES, EDUCA^ 
*v TIONAL INNOVATION, AND ST^PPORT 

. • "Part A — Qknfral Provisions 

^ , * **AUTHC«IZAT^ON OF APPR0rRIATI0K8 

20 use ispi. "Sec. 401. (a) (1) Subject to the provisions of paFagTauh (2), there 
X ^ IS authorized^o be af^ropiriate^ the sum of H95,000,o5o for obligation 
by the Commikionei^during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1976, and 
suclj sums as .may be necessary for obligation' by the CommiMioner 
^uring each of the two succeeding fieeal years, for the purpose oMiak> 
mg gr&nts under part B (Libraries and learning Re^urces) of this 
' . » title. 

'"(2) No funds are authorized to be appropriated under this suA- 
section for obligation by th^ Commissioner during any fiscal year 
anlp** — * 



(A) (i) aggregate fimount which «rould be appropriated under 
this subsection IS at least equal to the aggregate amount appro- 
/ -priated for obligation by the Commissioner during the preceding 
^ . nscal year in which part B was in (ffect, or 

*u"l:"^ appropriatfons unden.this 8uT>86ction for 

the hr^ -fiscal year in which part B is effective, such amount is at 
least equal to the aggregate amount appropriated for obligation 
79 Stat. 36 . 7 ,u ^?^^\^^^^^^ ^or the fiscal year ending June 30, i974, or 
20 use 821. * tor the preceding fiscal y^r, whichever is hirfier, under title II 

84 Stat. 130. ^r"'"''**u- V^** Pi ^ guidance, and 

20 use 841. • counseling of this Act, afld under title III (except for section 305) 
72 Stat. 1588. of the National Defense Education Act of 19M, and 
20 ise 441. • . (^^j* appropriated pursuant to this subsection are 

' included in an Act making appropriations for'the fiscal year prior 

to the fiscal year in which such sums will be oWgated, and are 
made available for expenditure prior to the beginning of such 
^ tiscalyear. 

"(b)(1) Subject to the provisions of paragraph (2), there is author- 
ized to be appropriated the sum of $350,000,000 for obligation by th** 
CommissKMier during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1976, and such 
sunns as njay be necessary for obligation by the Commiflrioner during 
each of the two iBucceeding fiscal years, for the purpose of making 
\ tlHe ^"'^ ^ (Education^ Innovation and Support) of this 

^ "(2) No funds are authorized |o be appropriated under this sub- 

section for obligation by the Commissionei^during any fiscal year 
« iin leso 

• " *g?regatc amount which would be* appropriated 

under this subsection is at least equal to the aggregate amount 
appropriated for obligation by thojComihissioner dpnng the pre- 
ceding fiscal year in which part C was in effect, or 

" (ii ) in the case of appropriations under this subsection for the 
first fiscal year in which part C is effective, such amount is at least 
wual to the aggregate amount appropriated for obligation by the 
Commissioner for fiscal year ending June 30, 'l974, or for the pre- 
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84 itat • 130. Ceding fiscal year, whichever isiiipher, under title III (except for 

20 use 841. programs of testiiic:, ^idanoe, and counseling), title V, and bcc- 

79 stBi- 471 tionsSOTatidSOSof thi8Act,and *. 

81 Stat* 8161 "(B) the sums appropriated pursuant to this subsection are 

84 Stat, 153. includiKl in an Act making appropriations %r the fiscal yeaf pnor 

20 use 861, to the fiscal year in which such siims^vill be obligated, and are 

887, 888. made available for expenditure prior to the beginning of such 

fiscal year. . . , 

% "(c)(1)/ In the first fiscal ye^r in which appropriations aYe made 

pureuant to part B, 50 per centum of the funds so appropriated shall 
be available to the SUtes to carry'out part B of this title. The remain- 
. dcr of such funds shall be available to the States and shall be allotted 
to the Stat^, or to the Commissioner, as the case may be, in such 
year, pursuknt to title II and so much of title III as relates to testing, 
' guidance, anW counseling under this Act, and under t'tle III (except 
for section 305) of the NaPional Defense Education Act of 1958, for 
each such program in an amount which bears'the same ratio to such 
remainder as the amount appropriated fc each such prograni for the 
. fiscal year ending yunf^ 30, 4974, or for tl^ fiscal year preceding the 
fwcal year for which the determination is made, whichever is higher, 
bearp to the aggregate of such appropriated amounte. 1*he *'nojf"*f 
• made available^jmcfer the second sentence of this^aragraph shall be 
subject to the' provisions of law governing each such program, , 

"(2) III ^lie fii-st fiscal year in which appropriatiofT'; i^re made J>wr- 
suant to part. C, 50 per ccntuni of the funds so appropriated shall be 
' available to carry out part C of this title. The remainder of such funds 
shall be availabfe to the States and shal) be allotted to the States, or 
to the Commissioner, as the case may be, in such year, pursuant to title 
oxai.. i^u. Ill (except for pfograms of testing, guidance, and counseling), title 
20 us<?^84i, and sections 80> and 808 of this Act, for each such program in an 

• 47; amount which l)ears tlie same ratio to such remaiiujer as the amount 

5**?V1^' appropriated for eacli siicli program for tlf^fiscai ye^ending June 30, 
9o n^n ^* ^ ^^^^ y®*"* PJ^w!'"^ the fiscal year ipr which the dotfer- 

An L ' minatinn is nia<fp, Muoliever is higlyer, bears to the aggregate of siu li 
' • ' • * a])propriatod amounts. Tlie amount made avtilahh' under the seroiul 
sentence of this.paragraph shall be subject to the provisions of Ipw 
' governing each such program. 
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*'.\LIXirrMKNT Til THE STATES 



AppropKatlpn. "Sec. 402. (fl)(l) Th<^ir is hereby aiithorizexl to be ajipfopriat^ 
20 use 1802^ for osiclx fisoaLifar ioi the piirjioses of this paragraph ainoniits equal 
to not f[ioi;j>^rfSn 1 |)et centum of each of ^he amounts apjiropriated foi 
Ante , 535. siirli, Jta/ iiltBer sulisectioQs (a)' or' (b), or botlH of section 401. Th^ 
^^Joimiissionor shall allot each of the amounts appropriated pursuant 
^'totSis para^ri-apli among Guam. American Samoa, thf Virgin Islands, 
and the Trust Territory o^^ the Pacific Islands according to their 
Post, pp. 542, resnective #iw(ls for as^iistaiiA^l^ler part B or part C;*or both, of this 
543. title. In addition,, for eaoh fiscal ynar lie«h&ll aHot from each of such 

' ^amounts to ( Ajnlio Socretafv oif the Interior the amounts nec-essary 
for the pmprams authorizes) bv each such part for chihlren and 
teachers implementar\- and >se!con^<irv schools operated fpr Indian chil- 
dren bv tti^ Dep^-trlient of the Interior, and (B) the Secretary of 
i Defense the amounts necessary for iAi^ progranis authorized by each 
such part for chilHipn and teacliers in the oversea^ depndents schools 
of the'Dcpai-tmontV Defense. Tli.- terms upon which |>ayment for 
such purposes shall be niade to the Secretary of the Intenoi- and the 
Secretary' of Defense shall be determined pursuant to such crite»-ia as 
the Commissioner dete^iines will best carry oAt the purpoRrf of this 

title. , ^ ^ n ^ n 

"(2) From the aliioiiTits ifppropfiated to carry out part B or part 
or both, of this title ft>r anv fiscal year pursuant to subsections (a) and ^ 
(b) of section 401* the Commissioner shall allot to^ach State from 
each^iich amount an amount*which bearsthesame ratio to such amount 
as the number ot chihlnen aged five to seventeen/inclusive, in tWp btate 
bears to the number of rtich cliiWren in all the States. For the purpj>rj^s 
of this sulisectioii. the term 'State* shall not include Guam, America, 



"State/' 
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Ante; p# 535.- 



\ Advlsoiy 



hamoft, the \ irirm Islands, and the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands. The uxmU-r of childivn a^r^l^five to W'veiitecfi. inckisive. 'n a * ' 
iStAte and in ^\\ the States shalH^)e determined bv the Commissioner on 
u/u.^'^i.? satisfactory data available to him. 

(b) The amount of any States allotment under subsection (a) for 
any fiscal year to can y out part B or C which the Comnlissioner deter- 
nunes ^-ill not -be rjH|nired for 8\ich fiscal year to carry out such part • 
shall be availabi** for neallotment from time to time, oi> such dates dur- • 
^hg such ypar as the Commissioner may fix. to other States in proper- * 
tioii to the original alldtments to such States un^if subsection (a) for 
: IJiat year but with such proportionate amotfnt for any of such other 
hta.es bcinjr reduced to the exteiif ^ exceeds'the sum the Commissioner 
estimates such Statejieeds and will be able to use for such year , «nd the 
total >)f*Rnch reducfions shall be similarly reallotted among the States ^ 

uhose'pro|t)i1ionate ani Mints were not so ridtjced. Xny amounts real- 
Urtted to a State uiiderJhis subsection during a year from funds appro- 
priated pui-suaht to section 401 shall be deemed a part of its allotment i 
under subsection (a) for such year. , J 



coun- 
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79 Stat. 1219. 
20 use 10C>. 



"sTArE PLANS * 

"Sw. 40H (a) ?ny 'State which desires to receive grants under^this 
title shall establish an advisory council proyided by subsection (b) 
and shajl subrilit to the Commissioner a'Sti^ pian, in such detail as 
the Crtnini^ioner deems necessary, which — \ * 

"(1^' designates the State educational a^cy as the State 
agency^hich shall, either directly or throngirariaJigements with ' 
other Sme or local public agi;ncies, act as the sole agency .for the 
administ^tion of the State phin; 
"(2]r 8<*8 forth a progi*ain under which funds paid to the State 
' from \i» allotments under section 402 Vill be expended solely for - 
thejjrograms and jTurposes authorized by parts B and C of this 
..-tttfe, and for administratiiin pf^the State plan; 

"(3^ ])ro\'ides as^mnces that thc^ reqnirerhentsoof section 
406 ^relating to the participiition of pupils and teachcrp in non-/ 
public elementary and secondary schools) will be met, or certified 
that such requiremento cannot, legally be nnet^n such State ;^ ( 
. "(4) proyides assurance* that (A) funds such agency receiVet 
froiQ llpi^priations ^^^e i^der sectiwi 401(a) wiU ije distrib^ 
uted amoiig local educational Hgencies accoraing to the enroll- 
ments in public and nonpublic schools within the 9choo( districts 
of such ^agencies, except that substantial funds will be p#vided. 
to-(i) local educational agencies wlw^g^x effort for education^ 
IS substantially gdeat^l- than the State ayerage tax effort; for j^u- 
c«ion, but whose per pupjf expend itju re (excluding pay/ents • 
*madc under title I of this Act) is no irreater than the ayertlg^per 
p»pil expenditure in the State, t|nd (li) local edu6ati<mal hgei^ies 
which haye the greatest pumbers or percentages of ehildrm #h<^ 
education imposes a'hi|^er tlian ayerage cost pe^* child, such as 
children from lo^-income families, children uymg in sparsely' 
populated areas, and children from families in wnidi English is 
not the dominant languace; and (B) funds sudfigency receiyes 
from appropriftions ml^c under action .4ai(b) wHl be diArih- 
uted* among local educational Hi^ncies on an equitable basis rec- 
ognizing the competitiye nature of the grantmaidng exoipt that 
the State educational agency shaH .provide assista^ice in/Iormu- 
lating proposals and in operating programs to local educati<mar 
agenciw which are less able ounpete due to small size or lack % 
of financial resources; and The State plan shall set forth the^ 
specific criteria the State educational agency has deyelc^ and * 
will apply to meet the requireinents of this parairraDh : * ' 

cpmp 

dcterminingihow the fu 
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(5) provides that*each local educational agency will be given 
mpfete discretion (subject to the provisions of sectioD 406) in 
iterminingihow the fuVk it i^eceives from appropriations made 
under section 401 (a) will be divided among the various programs 



descnb^ iti section 421, except that, in the first year in which 
aopropAations aie made pursuant to part B, each local educational 
afeucy will be given complete discretion with resp^tfo 60 per 
centum of the funds appropriated for that part attributable to 
that local educationai^agency; 
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Program * "(^) provides for the adoption of effective prooedurcB (A) far ' 

evaluation, til evaluation by the State advisory council, at«leagt annually, of 
> the effectiveness of the prognuns and projects assisted ynder^tlie 
' State plan, (B) for the appr^riate dissemination of (he results 
' 'of such evaluations and other infohnation .pertaining to such pro- 
grams or projects, and (C) for the adoption, where a{>propriate, 
of promising^ educatiomal practices developed Uirough innovative 
Portf p, 543, programs supported under parte ; 

"77) (provides that#4»cal educational agencies appl>ing for 
' funds under any ppogram under this title shall be required to 

submit only one* application for sucli funds for any one fiscal 
year; ' ' ' 

"(8) provides-- • • ' 

Ante, p, 535 . "| A ) that, of the, funds the State receives under section 401 

for iHe first fi|fal year f6r which such'funds are available, 
' " \such agency wilV use for administration of ^e State plan 
iMtvto exceed whichever is greater (i) 5 per^'centum of the 
aiMpnt so received ($50,000 in the case of Gilam, American 

• ' ' . • Saraba,' the Virgin Islands, ^nd the Trust Territory of the 
Pacihc Islands), excluding fny part of suph amount used for 
purfiwes df section 431 (a) (3) , or (ii ) the amount it'receJVed 
tor tike fiscal year ending June 30, 1973, for administration of 

Post, 542. . the progi-ams referred to in sections 421(b) and^ 431(b), and 
sthftt the remainder of such funds,shall be made available to 
local educational acencies to be used for the purposes of |)arts 
> B and C, respectively; and thit, of /the fund|L the SUte 
V^ives under section 401 for fiscal years therMer, it will 
uie for administration of the^tat^ plan not to exceed which- • 
# . • ever is greater (i) 5 per centum of tha amount so received 
' \($50fi00 in the case of Guam, American l^amoa, the Virpiii 
Islands, and Uie Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands), 

• ^ excluding any part of such amount used for purposes of sec- ^ 

, . ^ tion 43lTa) (3),' or <ii) $225,000, and that the remainder of 

' such funds shall be made availabfe to local educational agen- 
cies to be used f of purposes of part* B and C; respectively, 
^ - "(B) that not less than 15 per centum of the amount 

received pursuant to section 401(b)-in anv fiscal year (not ir- 
cludiijg any amount used for pi^rpoaes of section 431 (a) (3) ) 
shall be used for special programs or projects for. the educa- 
tion o^childreIf with specific learning disabilities and handi- 
p capped children, and 

"(C) that not more than the greater of (i) 15 per centum 
r of the amount which such State receives pursuant to section 

401.(b) in any fispal year, or (ii} tMe amount < available by 
appropriaticm to such Stkte in Uie fiscal year ending June 
• , • 30, 1973, for putposes co^red by section 431(a) ^3). shall 

be used for purposes of^section 431(a)(3) (relating to/ 
strengthening SUte and local educational agencies) ; . ^ 
F^ciiitief^ provides assurancys Ui%t in the case of ilny project for the 

accessibility ^repair, remodeling^ror cmstruction of faointies, that the facfli- 
to hfiidi- ties shall be accessible to and usable by handicapped persons; 
capped persons, "(iQ) sets forth policies and procedures wCich give satisfactory 
assurance that Feaeral funds made available under this^iUe for 
any fiscal y^sr will not be commjngled with State funo^and 

n(ll) gives siytisfactory assurance that the aggregate amount . 
to be expended oy the State and Its local educational agipncies 
♦ . from fundi* derived from Tion-Pederal sources for programs 
Port, p. 542. describe^ in section 421(a) Ur a fiscal year Vill not be less than 
the aminint so expended for th^preceding /iscai vear. « 
"(D)(l)/The Sta^ advisory council, estu>lishea pursuant to sub- 
section (ap, shall — . " 
Merrv crshipi "(A*) be appointed by the State educational agency or as other- 

--^ wise provided by Stat^ law and be broadly representative of the 
^ cultural and educational resources oi the State (lu^^efiiied in 
Poata p» 544. s^ion 432) anjl of the public, jnclu^ing persons r^re^ntative 

i "(i) public and private elementary and seconda^^'i^hools, 

« '^(ii) institutions of higher education, and \ ^ 

^(iii) fields of professional, competence in dealing with 
children needing special education because of physical or 
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mental handicaps, specific leaniinjj disabilities, severe educa- 
tional disadvantage, and limited £ngli8li-8|)eaking ability or 

• • because they are jjrifted oi talented, and of professional com- 

petence in guidance and counseling; ^ 
"(n) advise the State educational agency on the preparation 
*, and policy matters arisin^in the Aifninistrotion o^, tne State 
plan, includiili; tl^'developmeiiJt of criteria for the distribution 
of funds ana the approval of applications for assistance ainder this 
title ; / 

"to evaluate all programs and project* assisted un<l*»r this 
title; and * 

"(D) prepare at least annually #nd submit through the State 
educational agencv a report of its activities, recommendations, and 
evaluations, together with such additional comments as the State 
educationaUgency^eenis approprikl^, to tha 6on?missioner. 
"(2) Not less than ninety days priofto the beginning of any fiscal 
vear for which funds will be available ftr carrying out this title, each 
State shall certify the.establishnient of; and membership of (includ- 
ing the-name of the person designated as Chairmai ), itsState'advis6r>' 
council t^ the Commissbner. 

^) K»ch SUte advisory Vouncil shall meet within thirty (Ihvs 
.affrM- certification has been accepted by the Commissioner and estab- 
lish the tune, place, and manner of its future meetings, except that 
such council shall have not less than one public niectiiig each year at 

• which Jhe public is given an opportunity to exut^ views concerning 
the aiTministration and operation of this title.' ' ^ 

• ''(4) Each Sute advisory coimcil shall be authorized to obtain 
the services .of such professional, technical, and clerical personneL 
and to contract for such other services as may l e necessary t<> enablj?. 
them to (fArty out their functions.under this title, |ind the Commis- 
sioner shall assure that funds sufficient for th^. purposes are made 
available to each ceuncil from funds availaJ^le for administration of 
the State plan. » ^ 

"(c) The Commissityier shall approve any State plan and aiiv mo^ii- , 
ncation thereof which complies with fke provisions of sub*^'rti*on<^ (a) 
and (b) of thfs section. ' 

"ADHlKlKniAflOK. OP- 8TATB PlJiSs 

. "Sec. 404."The Comifiissioiier shall not finally disappi-ove anv Stat»* 
i plan submitted under this title, or any modification thereof, without 
first affordifcg the State educational ag^cy rea^nable notice and 
opportunity for a hearing. 



20 DSC 1905, 
"Ante^ p;.537. 
Port, ppr' 542, 
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"PATKENTS TO STATES 



section 



ifu^' amounts allotted ta each State under 

MhWTor carry mg out the program^ author iz^ by parts B and C, 
respectively, the Commwsioner shall pay to that State an amount 
caual to thelamount Mpfended by the State in tarrying out it^ State 
F/S^JxC? withholding any amount ntcessary pqrsuant to section 

"PARTl^Jlt-ATION OP CHILDREN ENROUJCD IN PRIVATE SC IIOOLl* ' ' 

"J^^Kc. 406. (a) To the extent consistent with the nnmljer of children 
intliewhooldwtrict of a local educational agency (which isa recipient 
of funds under this title or which serves the area in which a program 
or project ^ist«d under this title is located) who are enrolled in pri- 
vate no;iprofit elementary and secondary schools 'such agency, after 
consulUtion with the appropriate private school officials, shall provide 
for the benefit of such children m such schools secular, neutral, and 
nonideological services, materials, and wjuipment including the repair 
minorjpniodphng, or construction of public school facilities as may be 
neceiTBary for their provision (con^stent with subsection (c) of this 
section), or, if such services, materials, aild equipment are not feasible 
or nec^ry in one or more such private schools as determined by\the 
Ipcal educational agency after ^Consultation with the appropriate pri 
yate ^school officials, shall provide such otlier arrangements as will 
assure equitable ^rticipation of «uch children in the mirT)ose8 and 
J)enehU of ^his title. 
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{ , Lqual ex- *'(h) K x|>end it ures for urograms pursuant to subject loii (a) shall ^ 

I , penditures. l)t»;wiual (ronsisteut tlie num^jer of chijdreu to be served) to 

ex|)enditwre8 for programs for children enrolled i" the public whools 
' • of thft local educational agci^v. taking into^aceount the needs of the 

indivmual clnldren and other* factors (pursuant criteria supplied 
by the Commissioner) which relate to surfi expenditure©; and when ^ 
' . » funds availivhle to « local educational agency under this litl^ are used 

V to concentrate program? or proiects on a particular group, attendance . 

area, or grade br age level, childreii enrolled in private schools who 
arc included within the group, attendance areas, or grade or age le>el 

selected for^ich concentration shall, atrer <msultation with the appro- ^ . » 

priate private school officials, be assured equitable participation in the • • 

purposes and In^nefits of such programs or projects. 
« Admmatm- <<(( )( 1 ) The coiitroK»f f^nds provided umlcr this.titU and title to i ^ ^ 

tion. matfrinls. e<piipmcnt, and property rppaifed, rer.lotleled, or con- 

, stnifrted therewith shall l)e in a public agency for the uses and pur- 
\ p^»s pio\ ided in this title, mid n public agency shall wliiiinister sucli x 

finids niid property. • i n u - ^ 

"J[2) The pi-ovisioii of sor\ iros piii-suant to this section shall be prf)> 
\idfd by einplovees of a inibllc agency or through contract by .such 
public agiMu v with a iHM-wm, an a.ssociation, agi»ncy. or corporation 
* ' who or which in the pio\ ision of such stTvices is independent of surli • 

private school and of any religious organisation, and such employ- 
ment or contract shall l)e under the control and sui^ervision of such 
% . public agency, and the fiiii'ds provided under this title shall not^lic ^ 

coniiiiiiigled with State or local funds. * u • ^ \ V 

.Waiver. "(d) If a State is prohibited by Icw from providing for the partici- \ \ 

pfltion in programf^of children enrolle<l in private elem«itJir>' and j 

secondary schools, as required by this secticTi, the Commissioner may • , 
^ waive sui-h requiremwit and shall arrange for the provision of serv- 

ices to such children through arrangements which shall be subject to 
^ ' ' • . the requiremwitfcpf this section. ' , , j • 

'Me) If the Commissiolner determines that a SUie or a local edu- 
, . cntiLal agency W 




tion 

and Hcwiuwiy m;iiwi» <m> -^j -j — _ 

the provision of services to such children throuph arrangements 
shall be subject to the re«|uirenients of this section. • 

•'(f) When the Commissioner arranaws for services pursuant to this 
section, he shall, after cxmsnltation w/h the appropriate P"blic and 
private school officials, pay the cost of such services from the tppro- 
iiriate allotment of the State under this title. - 
• ' « "(eUn The Commissioner shall not take any final action under 

this section until he has afforded the Stet* educational agency and. 
iral educational agency affected by such «rtion «?ty J^^^ 

notice of his proposed action and an opportunity for a hearing with 
ii'siwt thereto on the record, - • »• „,f»k »i,o 

?.tition for •'(•2) If a State or local .durational agency is '^^ 
review. (^onimishioiiers flnal actioii^after a hearing under subparagraph (A) 

of this paragraph, it may within sixty d»y8aft«r ?»t 



of this parqgrapii. 11 in»> »iimii ,; „ •„„:, i_ 

iu tion. fl^e wlih the United States court of appeals for th?-«rciut m 
Transmittal which siich State is located a petition for ""^w "tt^at aOtioB A copy 
oopy to co«i. „f .^titioii shall .be forthvi-lth transmitted by the cjerk of tne 
i.i.5ioner. ......^ t„ the Commissioner. The Commissioner Ihereupon shall hie m 

•the court the record of the proceedings on which he based his attion, 
72 Stat. 941, ,,sp,„vide<lin8ection'2ll2oftitle28,UnitedState8Lode. : ' 
80 Stat. 1323. •'(:») Til* findings of fact T)y the Commissioner, if supported by 
Fact flndUigi , ^„i^tnntiul evidenve, shall -be conclusive; but the *»"f 
modif ioatlon. ,„ny ..pmaiid the Cliff to the Commissioner to ^ke 'Jjrther evi- 

.lefu e. lul" the Commissioner may thereupon make hew or mod'fied 
liiuUiig- ..f fact and may modity his previous actions and shall h e^in ^ 
the amit the lecoid of the further proceedings. Such W or modi6«^ 
liiuliiifis of f.K t >,*tnll likewis.^ »je conclusive if supported by substant^ 

-.•uris'iictiT,n. ' ' "urrimn the liling of such petition, the court shall •lf«.i""f-. 

.liction to affirm the action of the Commissioner or to set Jt asiid*- in 
whole or in part. The ju.lpmeiit of llvAourt shall be subject to rewew ; 
I.V the Supn.me Co.iit rif the United StatM upon «rt.orari or «!rtihca- 
62 Stat;- 928. ti,,,, ns piovi.led ill kctiojf 1254f f- title 28, United States Cqjle. . » / 
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"V\nv H -LiitftRuj* AM) Lk^rning Rksoitiicks 

# • * • 

^ ' PKiKiHAMS Ai:TflORlZEl) 

.sutM.*'' T*»^* Coniniisfeiuiier shall rarrv out a uvom'^m Lyr 

?o iTsc 1821. '"^"^ "^\^;!?!"**^ ^^a^^'S (piirsuai.t to State plans approv'M under 

* ••(MJl'oi thy arquisitioii of stiiool liVrarv ivsonroes. textlxxiks, 
' and omor nniited and puhHshed instructroiial materials for the 
use of rliildiyii aiuLteacfiers in public and private elenieiitarv and 
si condary st^hoiils; , " 

/ * , ^«» theaO([uisitidnof instmctionalequipmeiit fincludmif • 

lalHuatory and other S|>o^ial equfpinent, including audio-visiiaT 
. nmrjM-ials and equipment stiitabfe fo^ use* iii ppoviding education in 
ai*4ideifiic subjects) for use by children and'teadicrsTu eleraentarv 
f aijil secondary schools, and for minor remodeling of laboratory oV 

other spa.v use(l-by such schools for such equipment; and ' 
. ^ V(^) fof (A) a program of testing students in the eleniMitarv 

J . - and secondary schools, ( Wf programs of colmseling and miWSJo 

services for students at the apriropriatc levels in jtflemenWanW 
secondary- schools designed (i) to advise students of courees of 
. . • study l)est suited to their abdity, aptitude, and skills, (ii) to advise 
. students wjth rps|>ecr to the lei isions as to the tyi>o of educational 
program thc^- should nur Mie vocation they should trtfin for 
aiKl enter, and the job opfwrtunities in the various fii^ds, and 
^ (111) to encourage students to complete their secondary sc'hooL 

ediicatfon, take the necessary courses for aduiission to postsw'. 
ondary- institiUions suitable for thfir occupational or academic 
nee(ts, and enter such institutions, ati d such ;u wrauis may ' " " 
|hoit-term sessions for i)ei-w)iis engaged in guidance and c 
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79 Stat, 36, 
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Z . 1 ' i„ i^iiiuaiiLr aiiu counsel-., 

^ng ui elementary and sec-ondary Schools, and /C) programs, 
projects, and padership. activities designed to expand and 
strengthen counseling ^nd guid^ce sei-A ices in efewentk^ rand 
secondary schools. f 
^^js the purpose of this part to combine within a single 
''"^^f ^ ^^'? '"fxlifications imposed by the provisions 
fi4 stlt 1 .0 ^"n T'T^'ff"^ T?^ V^'"' the progranis authorizedby tftle II and 
20 l^ BAi ' Tw T) ^^""'^ counseling, ahd guidance, flfc 

7' ]l . ^'^'^"".^ (^^^^"^^ forlcction 305 thereof) of t1,c Katlonld 

^ 4%i Defense Lduc4ition Act of 1958, aSid funds appropriated to carr4 out * 

20 use 441. ^ this part mftsl be used only for the same purposes kud for the funding 
of the same types of programs authorized und^r those proVrsion's. 

*i^ART C-^EDLClTiyXAL INNOVATION AND *ScPV()irr 



states 

20 I'se 

Ante. 



'^It to ^'Str. 431. (a).The (Wimissiouert^iall carry>5,t a program for 

iRn \ P"*"^^ ^^^^ Stat4ifl(pursuant to State^ns approved under • 

iB4i« \ section 40;^) — r If 

u 538. \ "h) for suppl^uvfCr>- durational centers and services to 

styuTtlate and assist in the provision of vitatly needed educational j 
^8er\h:es (including preschool education, special education, com. ' 
pensafory education, vocational eduditioP, education of gifM and ' ^ 
, * childit^n, and dual enrollment programs) not available 

^ in sufficient quantity or quality, und tastimiilate an^i assist in tV 
(le\ elopnient arid ejtablishmeiit or exemphiry elementary and sec- 
ondary school programs (including thj^Temodeling, leasis or con- 
struction of necessary facilities) to serve as models for regular 
school {)n)grams; , * • 

"(2) for the support of demonstration projects by locgl educa- 
tional agencies or private educationul orgamzationa d(«igned to 
improve nutrition and healj^i services in t)ublic and private ele-' 
mentary andjsecondary schools serving areas with high concentra- 
. tions of child rjjn- from low-income families and such projects may ^ 
include payment of. the cost of (A) coordinating nutrftion and 
hwilth service resources in the areas to be served by a project, 
{B) providing supplemental health, mental health, nutritional, ' 
and food services to childre,ii from low-incomc fartiilies when tha 
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20 VSC 8.41, 
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resouixvs for sucli serviws aviiilable to llie alipticant frorn' other 
sources are inadequate to meet the needs of such children, (0) ^ 
nutrition aiid health programs designed to t»ain professional and 
other school l)er8ouneI to provide nutrition and hpaltl services 
rn a martier which nieets the needs of children from low-incoine 
families for such serv.ici«. and ( D) the evaluation of projects 
Assisted with r*e»)ect tit their« effectivene^ in improving school 
nutrition and health services for sucli children; - 

"(31 for stwngthcnipg the leadership resouiws of State and 
local tttionalagenci^, and for ass.stu.g t"^. "g^^j^f „^ 
the establishment and improvement of nrogmms <« '<le».t'7. 
meet eSional needs of States and of Wal school districts; and 
" U for making arrangements with local cducat.om.l agenc.es 
for the carrying out by such agencies in schoo s which (\) ai-e 
boated in Ki or rural area?, (H) have a high percentage of 
Idld^n from low-income families, and ^'h«'ve « gj^,^^^^ 
centage of such child.^i. wlio do not f^nU'l^e " fTf "J J| 
.scliooT education, of denioiistiation proje^s involving 
S^atile methods, systems, materials, or programs -J""!' ^'-^^ ^ 
promise of reducing the nunilK-r of such children. « ho do not. . 
riiinnlpto their secondarv scJiool education. .,41 
- (b ft i t&S^^ tl^is pait tx, combine >^ithm asiujjle author- 



ization, subject to the modiH. ations inM>««^.Kv {he U|.«v™ 
requirements of this title, the programs ai.thorued by V a d 

for programs of tesfig, counseling puidpuc«0 «nj ^le V ai 1 



l^^m^^^ carry ov. 
rhis pit must be used only for the same P"riH«e8 ««d 
^he same types of progitups authorized under those pro. isions. 
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• "oSEOrCULTORAI, AND EDUCATIONAL RESOt 

"Sec 432. Programs or projects. supported pursuaht to this part 
(ottTthanthSes«ribed'inLtio^.«l(V(3).)sha^^^^^ 
planning and carrying out thereof the narticipaf ion of i>er»)ns 

roaX rep^^ntatfve of the cultural and ^'''"T"" "^/'""'^Ss' 
area t6 be served. The term 'cultural and education«l rcsonrccs 
^I^Iudes sTatreducational agencies, local educational agencies, private 
nonpSi &ntary and ^.idaiy «=hools, institutions of lu^^^ 
eduLtion, public and nonprofit P"vnte agefccjM si^ch as libroric^^^ 
museums, rimsical and artistic organizations, educational radio and 
television, and other cultural and educational resourees. - 
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